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PUBLIC LIBRARY 


a Hydroflubric Ipeid and 
Rs Fludnidep R () | 7 Le 
 Fluoborie Acid and 


Fluoborates 





Hydrofluosilicic Acid and 
Silicofluorides 


Cyanides of Cadmium, Copper, 
Gold, Nickel, Potassium, Sodium, 
Silver, Zinc. 


Nickel and Zinc Compounds 
Liver of Sulphur. 

Prepared Plating Salts for Brass, 
Cadmium, Chromium, Copper, 
Nickel, Silver, Tin, Zinc, etc. 
Copper Salts. 

Carbonate, Chloride, Nitrate, etc. 


R. CRUICKSHANK LTD 


CAMDEN STREET ° BIRMINGHAM |! 
Phone : Central 8553 (6 lines) 
Grams : Cruickshank, Birmingham 
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ACID 


“HUNCOAT 


REDAC” 





RESISTING 
EARTHENWARE 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE, CHEAPER & SUPERIOR TO LEAD AND OTHER MATERIALS 





Enquiries Welcomed 





B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD. 
ST. STEPHENS HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


Phone : 
Whitehall 3616 





Works : ACCRINGTON, LANCS. 


Grams: 
Bricavity, Parl, London 
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CHEMICAL 





PLANT 


CUSTOMERS 


DESIGNS 












SPECIFICATION 


























Formaldehyde 
40% 
Available for 





prompt shipment 











A Harris & Dixon Company 
Guest Industrials Ltd. 
Raw Materials Division 
81, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: Mansion House 5631 (16 lines) 
Telegrams : Guestind, London 
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Rotury Pulp Washing Machine, with 
Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and 
Scraper Knife 





Plant for the Chemical Industry 





for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 


FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 


MENTATION AND THICK- 
ENING, SEPARATION OF 
SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, 
SODA RECOVERY. WET 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


including 
AGITATORS CAUSTICIZ- 
ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- 
IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES, 
ROTARY, VACUUM FIL- 


TERS, SAND WASHERS, 


SLUDGE PUMPS, 
THICKENERS, etc. 











iS aussi 
Retary Vacuum Filler, with Take-off 
Roller and Repulper 














UNIFLOC LIMITED — 


don | _ SWANSEA _ 





Phone : Swansea 55164 (3 lines) 


Grams: Unifloc, Swansea 























TOWERS OF Wile 
’ SUPPLIERS OF ALL 
, SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
VIBRO-SHAKER 
, Very efficient agitation with little overall 
movement. 
Will shake many vessels at the same time. 
Full details on request. 
| ” aaiion of Scientific Laboratory Equipment 
Head Office: VICTORIA HOUSE, WIDNES 
. (WIDNES 2201 5 LINES) 


Branches -—MANCHESTER : 44 Chapel Street, Salford 3. 
LIVERPOOL : 134 Brownlow Hill. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES : 





28 Bridge Road. 
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Manufactured in England by : 


BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES LTD. 


GRANGE MILL LANE - WINCOBANK . SHEFFIELD 
Telephone : ROTHERHAM 4836 (4 lines) Telegrams : ELECTRODES, SHEFFIELD 
BRITAIN’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GRAPHITE ELECTRODES & ANODES 
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xe impellers 
f a series of large 1mpe 
One ol 4> ane 
“J ithcote tnee 
have recently Lithe¢ 
we he 


aulds, Ltd. 


for Messts- Court 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO. LTD., THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, W.C.2 
TELEPHONE: SHEFFIELD (ECCLESFIELD) 38171 LONDON: TRAFALGAR 5865 
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UNIVERSAL MIXING MACHINES 


“Universals”’are produced in several 
standard types and classes to serve 
a wide variety of industrial purposes 
and are capable of numerous 
adaptations to special requirements. 
Capacities range in 19 sizes from I+ 
pints to2200 gallons per mix: troughs 
can be jacketted and blades cored 
for steam or brine circulation: many 
are supplied for mixing under vacuum 
and/or pressure: and we have had 
75 years experience of making them. 











Above. Front view of aSize /7 Type Vil! Class 8.B. for! 76 gallons per mix. 


Below. Rear view of same machine tilted for emptying. 








UNIVERSAL 





In use today for Butter - Perfume and 
Cosmetics * Mouiding Powders 
Gravy Salts * Foundry Sand: Pigments 
Pharmaceutical Products ° Fertilisers 
China Clay - Paint - Soap - Dyestuffs 
Chocolate - Confectionery - Abra- 
sives * Casehardening Compounds 
Spices Patent Flour * Glass - Pickles 
Textile Finishes - Gypsum and other 
purposes too numerous to include 
here. 





‘BAKER PERKINS I 


6 GAME LVI 
WEesTwoo0od works = OETERBOROUK OME " 
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MELAMINE MELAMINE MELAMINE. MELAMINE MELA 
INE MELAMINE MELAMI MELAMINE ME 
MELAMINE MELg 

INE MELAMINE 

MELAMINE MEL 


NE MELAMINE 


in the production of 


LAMINATES 


The use of Melamine provides de- 
corative laminates in a full range of 
colours, including pastel shades with 

transparent surfaces that are mar- 
proof, resistant to scratches, stains, 
heat, steam and alcohol. Industrial 
laminates can also be obtained with 
high arc and trac king resistance, 
in addition to the above 


properties. 


E- MELAMINE MELAMIN 
INE MELAMINE MELAMINE MELAMINE 
MELAMINE MELAMINE MELAMINE 





for supplies and prompt service write to: 
CHEMICALS DIVISION \Qumoe/ 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD 


VIGO LANE, CHESTER-LE-STREET, CO. DURHAM 
Telephone: Birtley 145 


































Many large and small 
industries throughout 
the world place great 
reliance upon Laporte 
hydrogen _— peroxide. 
They know from ex- 
perience that it is an 
excellent bleaching 
and oxidising agent. 
They know _ they 
can always depend 
upon it for con- 
sistent results. 


Our Sales Service and 
Development Depart- 


il | i th; ment will be pleased 
sid to give advice on 
URERVLL problems connected 
; i} with the use of 
hydrogen peroxide. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE BY 


LAPORTE 


LAPORTE CHEMICALS LTD., LUTON 


Telephone: Luton 4390 Telegrams: Laporte Luton 
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AB BOFORS NOBELKRUT | 


can now offer for prompt shipment : 








“PARA NITRO 
\ BENZOIC ACID 


a 


\ \ 





a= 


In addition, their wide range of other 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical products 
include :— 

2.4-Dinitro toluene : Benzocaine B.P. . 
ortho-Toluene sulphonamide ; para-Toluene 
sulphochloride; Formaldehyde; Chloramine- 
T; para-Aminobenzoic acid B.P.; Phenol : | 
Procaine Hydrochloride B.P., etc., etc 


AB BOFORS NOBELKRUT : BOFORS : SWEDEN | 


Write for samples and prices to the Sole Selling Agents 


GUEST INDUSTRIALS LTD. 


Raw Materials Division 
81 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 5631 (18 lines). Tele- 
grams: Guestind, London. Sub-Agents in Scotland 
H. M. Roemmele & Co. Ltd., 65 West Regent Street 
Glasgow, C.2. Sub-Agents in Australia John 
Beith & Co. Pty. Ltd.. Melbourne and Sydney 


Gel 


Stavice 


| 








A Harris and Dixon Company 
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Regd. Trade Mark 


aboratory and 


_ ae -* ? 
Scienti ic }\ Glassware 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE have recently reduced the ‘‘each”’ price of most lines 


of our ‘PYREX’ Brand Scientific Apparatus and generous 
discounts are now available for quantity purchases. 


Ask your laboratory dealer for a copy of our new comprehen- 


sive Catalogue. Prompt delivery is a special feature of our 
improved service. 


TWO EXAMPLES OF OUR NEW PRICE RANGE: 


Example 3. Example . 


q No 
97. p 1800 1 
No. 2140 (897.) | Davies (S.13.) 
Volumetric \ 
Flask 
Graduated 1 mark 
ps 1792/1952 
unstoppered 
500 ml 
New Prices: 
Each, 7/- 
Per doz. 75/8 
6 doz. or over. 


70/- 





per doz 


h 7/0 > 
» each ¢ Previo, 
prices 4S pri 
Previous I c 








€. each 39 
Special Apparatus 
We can fabricate glassware to your own design, 


made to serve your specific purpose, and we 
welcome your enquiries. 


JAMES A. JOBLING € CO. LTD. 


Wear Glass Works Sunderland 


The original and only makers of ‘PYREX' Brand Glass in the United Kingdom ance react mann 
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Fabricated 
Platework 


FOR THE 


Aluminium Cylindrical CHEMICAL INDUSTRY | 


eee eee SOF ENS IN ALUMINIUM, COPPER, 
Chemical Industry, in AINLESS 
course of manufacture. MILD STESL, SF 

STEEL, ETC., and other metals 














One of the vide range of | *REDERICK BRABY & COMPANY, LTD. 


\ f FITZROY WORKS, 352, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.!. Tel: EUSTON 3456 

hi i A iB Y ‘DA WORKS, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S.E.8. Tel: TiIDeway 1234 | 
EXPORT: 110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel: MANSION HOUSE 
® R 0 D u ¢ : * 6034. Also at Glasgow, Bristol, Belfast and Plymouth 











The Kestner organisation serves many industries. In 
fact, wherever chemicals are manufactured or used it 
is more than likely that you will find some Kestner 
plant—it may be a stirrer or other small item—it may 
be a large spray drier or the entire process plant. 
Whatever it be, large or small, you will find it doing 
**a good job.”’ 


If you are needing new plant, Kestner’s can help you on 
any of the following subjects :— 








ACID HANDLING + ACID RECOVERY PLANT + AIR & GAS DRIERS . DRYING PLANT + ELECTRIC 

HEATING —ISOLECTRIC SYSTEMS FOR PROCESS HEATING + FLUID HEAT TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 

EVAPORATION PLANT + GAS ABSORPTION AND REACTION SYSTEMS + KEEBUSH + LABORATORY 
AND PILOT PLANTS . STIRRERS AND MIXING EQUIPMENT . SULPHUR BURNERS 


Kestner’s Chemical Engineers ‘ 


° GROSVENOR GARDENS ° LONDON ° s.W.i 











ECTRIC 
STEMS 
ATORY 


iid 
» 
= w 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
and SUPPLIES 


t-4 






WELDEDan/ 
RIVETTED VESSELS 













and allied items of static industrial 
plant . . . are obtainable from // 

Wards’ Industrial Plant Depots at | 
Sheffield, Silvertown, Glasgow and 
Briton Ferry. In this field, as in 
others, economical used plant is ‘ 
usually available at these centres. 











AIR anc/GAS 
RECEIVERS 






* \ 


Stock Lists of New and Second-hand 
Industrial Plant available on request. 


THOS. W.WARD LD 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT DEPARTMENT 
: ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD 


fe — BRETTENHAM HOUSE - LANCASTER PLACE - STRAND - W.C.2 


BT/20 











ASBESTOS 
PACKINGS cud 
JOINTINGS 
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FAMOUS STEPPING STONES 


near Ogmore Castle, Bridgend, Glamorgan 








BASIC 
CHEMICALS “kee 
FOR INDUSTRY “eso 


STAVELEY RERUNS eee eae 


QUALITY 
IN 
INDUSTRY 


es 








TANGYES L® SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


PHONE SMETHWICK IIBI GRAMS: TANGYES BIRMINGHAM LONDON HOUSE, 60 GROSVENOR ST. W I PHONE: MAYFAIR 1337 
PR ( BRANCHES: MANCHESTER, 5S CROS TREET. GLAS 12 WATER 9 STREET, C.2 
ANADA- TANGYES OF CANADA LT SHERBROOKE STREET WEST TRE QUEBEC 
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Rover Car Factory, Solihull. High intensity lighting in a 


Tailored for the job 


The lighting of many processes is vital to the smocth 
and rapid flow of work and to the quality of the 
finished product. For example, poor lighting could 
make a spray tunnel into a bottle-neck — each job 
taking a little too long, a little portion missed, a 
return to the spray line — and so the whole produc- 
tion line marks time. Whatever form it takes, good 
lighting not only helps to provide a satisfactory work- 
ing environment but is an active production tool. 
Fluorescent lighting is as good as daylight — only 
more consistent. It is efficient; it is economical; and it 
is flexible. You can ‘ tailor’ it, easily and exactly, to 
the special requirements of production at all stages. 


Electricity 


NY 
N 





body spray tunnel by fluorescent lamps in a glazed enclosure. 


HOW TO GET MORE 

INFORMATION 
Your Electricity Board will be glad to 
advise you on how to use electricity to 
greater advantage—to save time, 
money, and materials. The new Elec- 
tricity and Productivity series of books 
includes one on lighting — “ Lighting in 
Industry”. Copies can be obtained, 
price 9/- post free, from E.D.A., 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2, or from 
your Area Electricity Board. 


fer PRODUCTIVITY 


Issued by the British Electrical Development Association 
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SOLWAY 


Series 100 
Indicating 
Flowrator 
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FLOWRATORS 
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VARIABLE AREA FLOW METERS | 


for the Chemical Industry 


for Acids, Alkalis, Oils, Sehvenns Water, 
Gases, etc., for viscous or opaque fluids. 
From .4 to 4000 I.g.p.h. water, for .04 to 
400 s.c.f.m. Air or equivalent of other 
fluids. Write for catalogue 51-2M. 


(Solway, Chae eee | IMITED 


ABBEY ROAD, PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10 


Associates of 
ELECTROFLO METERS CO. LTD., ENGLAND & FISCHER & PORTER CO., U.S.A. 


Se 






Series 300 Re- 
cording & Inte- 
grating Flowrator 

















The Lennox Foundry Company 
are specialists in the supply of 
materials of construction for 
resisting corrosion and in the 
manufacture of process plant 
for specialised applications. In 
most cases we can supply plant 
designed for particular working 
conditions, constructed of the 
most suitable materials for these 
requirements, and, if necessary, 
we can build pilot plant for 
developing new processes. Our 
technical staff are always at your 
service to give advice. 








AUTOCLAVES 


IN TANTIRON | 
AND HOMOGENEOUSLY 


LEAD LINED STEEL 
by 











LENNOX FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 


Tantiron Foundry, Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
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‘DELANIUM' 
CARBON & GRAPHITE 


tA Talis 


If HCL absorption forms part of your process, this is worth 
your investigation. 

May we explain how and why equipment combining the 
exceptional properties of DELANIUM materials with novel 
design and construction offers unique possibilities ? 

Our engineers will call on request at any time, entirely with- 
out obligation to discuss the matter in relation to your 
particular requirements. 


Powell Duffryn 


CARBON PRODUCTS LIMITED 





Chemical Carbons Division, Springfield Road, Hayes, Middlesex. 
Telephone: Hayes 3994/8 
In the U.S.A.— Delanium Carbon Corporation 
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SPENCER : BY ovieun | 





















Se 


Sulphuric 
} CHAPMAN i aay 
a8 ydrochloric | 
MESSEL, | Nitric 
ad Dipping Acid 
5, & Distilled 
Park Lane — Water 
| LondonWL. 


TELEPHONE 
|| GRosvewor 4311 


| supplied 72 
any guantily | ) 





THIS | we 
Plu CENTRIFUGAL 
features: ECONOMY 


EFFICIENCY 
ADAPTABILITY 


A ‘‘Vulcan-Sinclair’’ scoop tube con- 
trolled type hydraulic coupling is inter- 
posed between electric motor and centri- 
fugal spindle, giving these advantages : 


Continuous-running constant speed 
motor has low current consumption ; 
there is no current rush when starting, 
and no wear on switch contacts. 


Basket speed is infinitely variable; loading 
and unloading speeds can be easily con- 
trolled ; acceleration is smooth. 


One handwheel controls acceleration, 
speed variation and braking. 


A Mechanical Unloader with single wheel 
contro! can be fitted if desired. This 
Centrifugal can also be supplied with 
water motor, gear or belt drive. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON - MOTHERWELL 

















THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LIMITED 


ELL 


Hydrogen 
Discharge 
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Vitreosil 


Lamps 





Vitreosil Hydrogen Discharge Lamps provide a source of continuous ultra-violet 
radiation for use in spectrometric investigations, including all types of ultra-violet 
absorption and hydrocarbon analysis, quantitative clinical measurements, medical 
and biochemical research. 


The lamp envelope is’ made entirely from Vitreosil, which completely obviates the 
necessity for water or any other cooling arrangements. 


The continuous ultra-violet spectrum provided by this lamp extends from 3,700 A. to 
below 2,000 A. 


The Vitreosil Hydrogen Discharge Lamp has a useful operating life of about 500 hours. 


WALLSEND NORTHUMBERLAND 


London Office : 12-14, Old Pye Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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MAKING RUBBER SERVE INDUSTRY 
























Linatex lined for 


This 120’ diameter Dorr Thickener on the Continent has 
been lined with 20,000 square feet of Linatex. Once again a 
great modern project has called in this wonderful material to 
solve the ever-present problems of abrasion and corrosion — 
for the resistant properties of Linatex to these twin menaces 
are supreme. Whatever the purpose of tank or pipe, whether 
it is for storing or conveying acids, sea-water, gases, grit, gravel, 
rock, grain, etc. Linatex will add years to its normal life. 
Linatex linings are economical, too, and conversion of existing 
plant can, if necessary, be carried 
wa \ Out on site. If you have a problem 

: of this sort, our Resident Engineer 
in your district will be pleased to 
call on you. 






Factories and Distributors th 


.»»BIG ENOUGH TO HOLD STONEHENGE 


120’ diam. Dorr Thickener 


long life! 








Linatex is 95% pure 
natural rubber... with ¢ 
strength and resilience that has 
proved in couniless industria 
applications, Made _ entirell 
without heat or mastication it 
retains permanently the natural 
cell-structure of the living rubber 
Temperature extremes of -60°C 
to+66°C are withstood by Linatex. 
It can be permanently cementei 
to itself cnd other surfaces. 


for tank and pipe linings 


WILKINSON RUBBER LINATEX LTD., Camberley, Surrey. (Tel: Camberley 1595p 
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Caryh- —~ all Britis’ —_— 


VACUUM PUMPS 


FOR FACTORY OR LABORATORY PURPOSES 











All Types and Sizes for 
All Duties 


Wet and Dry Pumps 
Reciprocating and Rotary [: 


Single and Two-stage as 
High Vacuum Pumps Non 
List No. 3342 re , 


= JOulsometer Engineering CL, 


Mine Elms lronworks, Reading. 














CHEMICAL 
RY FEEDER 


















EXTENSIVELY USED FOR THE APPLICATION y = 
OF POWDERED REAGENTS FOR WATER 
TREATMENT PURPOSES AND FOR 
MEASURING AND  PROPORTIONING 
POWDERED OR GRANULAR SUBSTANCES’ 














THE PATERSON ENGINEERING CO. LTD.: 
83, WINDSOR HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.23** 
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y N the past year or two the paper 

[stwation has noticeably eased. Daily 
newspapers have moved a little further 
Se ay from austerity and most weekly and 
monthly publications have put on weight. 
None of this, welcome though it indeed 
s, means that post-war printed pages 
ire aS spacious Or numerous as in 1939. 
Nor, according to a new joint publica- 
lion by UNESCO and FAO ( ‘Paper for 
Printing—Today and Tomorrow, pp. 
140, HMSO, 7s. 6d.), is any return to 
Jhat generous standard at all likely in 
[the forseeable future. ‘The basic fact 
f the situation is that supply, although 








increasing, cannot keep pace with 
emand. That is the world’s newsprint 
roblem. And we should not dismiss 


he problem as unimportant. 


Before technological measures are 
onsidered, it must be realised that no 
echnical solution can be more than 
ame Partial. Pulpwood is a_ naturally 

renewable asset, but newsprint is also an 

<pression of manufacturing capacity. 

[he rate of investment in newsprint 

nanufacturing plant today is insufficient 

0 produce greatly increased supplies for 
he future. One reason for this is that 
nanufacturers lack confidence that 
uture pulpwood supplies can regularly 
ustain a higher rate of newsprint out- 
ut. The same species of wood that are 
ised have other demands to meet, most 
of them also expanding and some more 
rofitable. Set against world demand, 
ictual and potential, it seems that news- 
int supply must always be short. A 
T D. vorld system of allocations according to 
feeds is far too idealistic to be feasible. 
anada has less to fear from pulpwood 
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Paper for Printing 





limitations than any other newsprint 
producing country, but here the dollar 
problem restricts otherwise great oppor- 
tunities. Canada’s prospects of expand- 
ing her newsprint output and exports may 
be physically good but customers may 
not have enough dollars to buy more. 


The situation of the poorer countries 
is most unenviable. Inasmuch as national 
poverty is a consequence of under- 
development, a considerably greater use 
of newsprint in such countries is a 
necessary factor in raising their standards 
of living. Yet as buyers of newsprint, 
such countries would seem more likely 
to receive less and less than the more 
and more that they quickly need. For- 
tunately this part of the world paper 
problem—by far the worst part—can or 


could be relieved by technological 
intervention. New paper-manufacturing 
industries, based upon new materials, 


could be set up in the under-developed 
countries themselves. The coniferous 
softwoods are not the only fibre source 
that can be converted into paper. 
Bagasse, bamboo, straw, and tropical 
forest woods are useable. Of _ these 
bagasse, the fibrous residue left after 
sugar has been extracted from cane 
stalks, seems the most promising. 


Sugar-cane considered as a source of 
fibre has an initial advantage over tree 
woods. The first stage required for 
pulp-making occurs in the crushing 
needed for sugar extraction. Paper pulp 
can be obtained from bagasse only by a 
chemical bleaching and cooking process. 
This is a disability for newsprint use as 
chemical pulps are not as effective as 
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mechanically made pulps; usually, only 
10-20 per cent of chemical pulp is added 
to 90-80 per cent of mechanical pulp; 
also, the cost of chemical pulp is about 
twice that of mechanical pulp. For more 
refined and costly papers, bagasse pulp 


is an excellent raw material; several 
mills—in the Phillipines, in South 
America, in India, and even in the United 


States—are already successfully making 
better grade papers from bagasse. But 
there are recent indications that tech- 
nology is solving the bagasse newsprint 


difficulty; a new process, first operated 
last year, is claimed to make newsprint 
from 100 per cent bagasse pulp and at 


about 60 per cent of the present news- 
print price. Whether or not this process 
proves to be the final answer, the develop- 
ment of bagasse pulp and better grade 


paper industries in sugar-growing coun- 
tries, most of them in the under- 
developed class, must add to world 


paper supply. Bagasse pulp itself could 
be the principal product. Mauritius sugar 
growers have taken this view and exports 
of bagasse pulp at only half the price 
of Scandinavian chemical woodpulp are 
considered likely. All the big sugar 
growing countries could do the same. 


Bamboo, though uncultivated, grows 
profusely throughout the tropical belt. It 
can produce only a chemical pulp, but 
this happens to be one that can be used 
for newsprint in rather higher admixture 
proportions than most other chemical 
pulps. Mainly, only India has developed 
bamboo as a source of paper fibres; there 
some 100,000 tons of pulp a year are used 
by two of the largest papers mills. There 
seems small doubt that bamboo could be 
developed into a major paper-making 
material if enough effort was devoted to 
technological investigation. 


Straw from cereal crops is not a new 
source of paver fibres. Straw and rag 
pulp were mainly used for newsprint 
until wood pulp was vigorously developed 
rather less than a century ago. Perhaps 
the gravest difficulty straw faces is the 
cumbersome problem of collection and 
transportation. At present the highest 


estimate of straw’s world use for making 
pulp is much under 1 per cent of the 
recoverable 


tonnage annually grown 
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However, straw pulp is not attractivel 
cheap to paper manufacturers. Ofter 
straw is scarce and as straw pulp canno| 
be converted into paper without thiT 
installation of specially designed mills 

there is little long-term incentive for 

straw to be developed as an importané 

source of paper. Its potentialities in this 
direction have been exaggerated; or it ind 
may be more accurate to say that the|!” 





straw-into-paper technology has yet td 
become economically irresistible. + 





Tropical trees offer relatively smallitha 
supplies of softwoods. Tropical pine cay!ica 
be effectively pulped and plantations are(sub 
being grown for this purpose in Australiajone 
New Zealand and South Africa. —Thejthe 
main hope for paper pulp from tropica ha\ 
forests or forestry would seem to resi i 
upon hardwood sources and in turn upon def 
papermaking technology. Vast areas of|/4S 

natural hardwoods exist to be usedgtha 
especially in Africa. The real problem is}!™| 
chemical. Mixed hardwoods from natural] 2 
forests require more costly mechanical]S!° 
grinding plant, and even this does not Mi 
Overcome the difficulty of the woodS¢¢ 
species that are harder than others. Pulp- E 
ing by chemical means is also more Mi 
costly, and it is a firm view in thy™¢ 
industry that pulp from mixed _ specieg the 
is of poor final quality. It is said thal 
French scientists are overcoming. thi ww 
problem and producing a good sulphate. wt 
pulp from mixed species in Ivory Coasi a 
forests. to 

Clearly the persistent undertone in alj ™ 
these considerations of alternatives to fit sh 
and spruce is technological. The worlg 'S 
can use a far wider range of fibrous 
materials for making newsprint and other} 
papers if a relatively few outstanding A 
technical difficulties are overcome. There ( 





seems little reason to suppose that the; 

cannot be overcome in the near future; 

Recent advances with bagasse pulp woull| m 
seem to justify general optimism. If the of 
world is to become increasingly literate 
its chance of also being self-expressive 
cannot in any case be limited by the 
annual output of coniferous wood iff py, 
North America, Scandinavia and Russia). a, 
What technology does not achieve now g; 
or in the immediate future, sheer neces} ¢j, 
sity must eventually foster. . 
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The ‘ Applied Report’ 


HE 1952 * Report on the Progress of 
TL apotica Chemistry’ is now avail- 

able, and once again the volume is 
indeed voluminous. The slight reduction 
in size that was made in 1951 has not 
been sustained and as in 1950 the number 
of pages is back to the top limits of the 
900’s. There are no slimming measures 
that can be applied to these annual pub- 
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ones constantly demand inclusion. Fur- 
ther changes in classification of subjects 
have been made. In the organic section, 
‘Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations’ has 
departed and is replaced by * Explosives.’ 
As a sign of our times it is to be hoped 
that the change has no intended social 
The Inorganic section has 
added two new ramifications, ‘Corro- 
sion of Metals’ and *‘ Road and Building 


Materials.” Jn the Food and Agriculture 
section there is only a slight change 
‘Enzymes’ now becoming ‘General 


Microbiological Processes, a suitably 
more comprehensive choice of title. For 
the first time the number of contributors 
has reached the 100 mark. This is indeed 
laudable. For one thing, it reveals that 
scientists of recognised position (and 
who must for that reason be busy men) 
are still prepared to give time and trouble 
to the not inconsiderable task of record- 
ing technical changes; for another, it 
shows that the ever-growing total burden 
is being willingly divided among more 
specialists. 


A Valuable Service 


NE policy change should be wel- 
Oeom by most readers. At any 

rate it is a cancellation of a change 
made in 1951. The references at the end 
of each section are no longer given in 
alphabetical order; the numerical reference 
system has been brought back. The text 
is no longer constantly interrupted 


because the name of a paper’s author or 
authors must be given, a much more 
disconcerting interruption than the inser- 
tion of digits. 


Nor is there any cumber- 
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some reference difficulty when one 
worker's name is mentioned several 
times. It is right to experiment but few 


will regret that the new system of the 
1951 volume has been quickly discarded. 
The production of this annual work of 
reference must be costly. It is to be 
hoped that the Society of Chemical 
Industry recoups its expenses by sales to 
members and non-members. In these 
days when the economics of society pub- 
lications have become so much harsher, 
apprehension that one or another activity 
may fall by the wayside is logical 
enough. These Reports must be main- 
tained. In many ways they give a more 
valuable service than the monthly 
abstracts. 


Voluntary Chemical Education 


HE Western Connecticut Section of 
the American Chemical Society em- 
barked upon a voluntary programme 
of public education in 1948, working 
mainly with schools. Their motives were 
multiple—a sense of public service, 
desire to enhance general appreciation of 
the importance of the chemical profession, 
and awareness of the need to recruit more 
chemists being perhaps the most domi- 
nant. An account of the _ resultant 
activities was recently given (Chemical 
& Engineering News, 1953, 31, 3358) 
and it merits serious consideration. A 
vigorous example has been set, and in 
Britain, where even more than in the 
United States there are grave shortages 
of school chemistry teachers, its emula- 
tion seems, to sav the very least, desirable. 
We have two if not three professional 
societies or institutes whose ‘ chemical’ 
impact upon youth might well be more 
direct and made at lower age-levels. 


Food for Thought 


N 1948 a start was made with an 
‘Atomic Energy Week’ in co-opera- 
tion 


with a local ‘public affairs 
group. This aroused interest and the 
ACS section appointed an _ education 


committee to work with schools in the 
area. Talks at schools were then given 
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by various members. In a year or so 
the ‘talking stage’ was passed with par- 
ticularly responsive schools and co-opera- 
tive work with promising young chemists 
began. By 1950 an information service, 
voluntarily supplied by specialist mem- 
bers, had been initiated. Chemical posers 
that turned up in classrooms could be 
passed on to this service and every effort 
was made to provide not merely a terse 
reply but one that fully covered the 
subject and stimulated general interest. 
Exceptionally keen schoolboys were in- 
vited to attend one of the section meet- 
ings; to guard against the possibility of 
their being overwhelmed by_ technical 
complexity, the principal speaker gave 
frequent explanations solely for the 
special visitors. By 1952 competitive 
examinations with awards of medals were 
introduced. We might well suppose that 
this would have been looked upon as a 
far from popular offering to schoolboys. 
In fact, in the areas of three ACS sections, 
400 students participated. Also in 1952 
vocational guidance became a service of 
the ACS section. Talks, pamphlets on 
~The Chemical Profession, and visits to 
industrial laboratories were arranged to 
present chemistry as a career to boys. At 
the same time there was no attempt ‘to 
lure the student artificially... In most of 
the phases of this programme, incident- 
ally, one of the largest US chemical 
companies co-operated, giving photo- 
graphs, clerical help, and visit facilities. 
Here, indeed, there is much food for 
thought. 
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Tubular Purity 
Te. adaptation of tube-ice machinery 


to chemical manufacture is one of 

those oddities of development that 
surprise by being so successful. p- 
Dichlorobenzene and maleic anhydride} 
are being processed in this way ini 
America. Normally, liquid p-dichloro- 
benzene is run into vats, where it cools 
and solidifies; this being followed by 
hand-labour removal. With converted 
ice-tube plant, the liquid is run down the 
cooled tubes, and some solidifies on the 
walls while material still remaining 
liquid is pumped up again for re-circula-; 








tion. The major impurity in p-dichloro-| 
benzene—the ortho- form—freezes at 
17°, so this continual circulation} 


of liquid material operates as a purifying 
process. At a desired point the cooling 
is replaced by thawing and the contact 


material on the tube walls melts. The 
solid tube of highly pure p-dichloro-g 
benzene slides out and is passed to a 
cutting or crushing machine. Higher 
purification and economy in labour are 
the twin rewards of this ingenious 


borrowing from the ice industry’s range 
of machinery. A wide variety of plant 
sizes is available and the operation is 
wholly amenable to modern automatic 
control methods. For any organic} 
chemical that emerges from exothermic} 
reactions in the liquid form and whose 
likely impurities have lower melting 
points, this method of final processing) 
seems to be a ‘ natural.’ 












Bed A party of SCI members 
recently visited Stanlow}; 
Refinery. Seen in the photo- 
graph are T. McLachlan 
(McLachlan & Partners) ; 
Dr. E. C. Holdsworth (York- 
shire Tar Distillers); S. 
Wilkinson (Boots); F. H. 
Pullom; A. S. Brooman 
(Shell); C. S. Harper (Min. 
of Ag.); T. J. Peake (Alu- 
minium Labs.); C. Duck- 
worth (Shell); J. W. Blood 
(Min. of Ag.) ; Dr. W. Webster 
(Distillers); T. G. Heafield 
(Min. of Ag.); R. J. Clarke; 
F. J. Bellringer (Distillers) ; 
J. L. P. Childs (Shell); and 
ere Dr. C. D. Muir (BDH) 
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Coke & Coal Chemicals in 1952 
US Bureau of Mines Report 


RODUCTION of oven and beehive coke 

in the United States in 1952, as reported 
to the Bureau of Mines, US Department of 
the Interior, decreased 14 per cent from the 
record established in 1951 and _ totalled 
68.254.109 net tons. As coke production is 
geared closely to steel production, the 
lengthy strike in the iron and steel industry 
caused virtually all of the ‘furnace’ oven- 
and beehive-coke plants to suspend opera- 
tions during June and July. 
_ However, although production of coke 
dropped drastically in 1952, the banking of 
iron blast furnaces during the steel strike 
reduced coke requirements proportionately 


and supplies of metallurgical coke were 
sufficient in general to meet essen- 
tial needs. According to data sup- 


plied by all producing companies on the 
disposal of coke in 1952, 86 per cent was 
utilised by iron blast furnaces, 4 per cent 
by iron foundries, 4 per cent for manufac- 
turing producer gas and water gas, 3 per 
cent for other miscellaneous industrial uses 
(non-ferrous smelting, chemical processing, 
etc.), and 3 per cent for residential heating. 


Effect of Steel Strike 


The silica brick supply improved during 
the year with the installation of additional 
brick-making facilities, but the steel strike 
curtailed the flow of essential steel and 
delayed until 1953 a large part of the new 
capacity that was expected in 1952. In 
spite of these difficulties, the coke industry 
experienced one of the greatest construction 
years in history. Coke producers reported 
that 947 new ovens with an annual coke 
capacity of 5,317,400 net tons were com- 
pleted and 1,075 new ovens with a designed 
annual coke capacity of 5,983,600 net tons 
were under construction on 31 December, 
1952. All of the ovens completed in 1952 


did not represent additional capacity as a. 


large number were replacement of old ovens 
previously dismantied. Although 658 ovens 
having an annual coke capacity of 2,945,000 
net tons were taken out of production either 
for rebuilding or permanent retirement, the 
industry did achieve a net gain of 289 ovens 
during the year. 





Production of the primary coal-chemical 
materials and derivatives was adversely 
affected by the interruption in oven opera- 
tions in 1952. Output of each of the fol- 
lowing dropped 12 per cent below the 1951 
totals—crude tar, crude light oil, and coke- 
oven gas—and ammonia production (NH; 
content of sulphate and liquor) fell 11 per 
cent. 

Substantial Decreases 


The reduction in supplies of crude tar and 
light oil naturally resulted in substantial 
decreases in production of the various 
derivatives. Production of benzol (ex- 
cluding motor grade) at oven-coke plants 
decreased 10 per cent in 1952, toluol and 
xylol, 11 per cent; crude naphthalene, 19 per 
cent; creosote oil, 8 per cent; and crude 
chemical oil, 18 per cent from the 1951 
figures. Although supplies of benzol, 
toluol, and naphthalene were scarce at the 
beginning of the year, supplies were in closer 
balance with demand at the end of the year 
than they had been since early 1950. This 
was not true of the refined grade of pyri- 
dine, however, which started the year in 
short supply and ended the same way. 

Prices on coke and coal chemicals were 
under Government control in 1952 and only 
minor changes occurred. The Office of 
Price Stabilisation issued amendment 13 to 
SR 13 on 21 November, 1952, which allowed 
an increase of 3.75 per cent in the ceiling 
prices of coke and coal-chemical products. 
This order permitted producers to spread the 
3.75 per cent increase among their various 
products, subject to a maximum limit of 10 
per cent increase on any one ceiling price. 

The order also contained a provision re- 
quiring that the gross amount of relief 
granted be apportioned by each producer 
between coke and coal chemicals in the same 
proportion in which these products provided 
sales revenue in the twelve-month period 
ending 30 April, 1952. Although some of 
the producing companies increased prices on 
some of their products following publica- 
tion of this order, there was not a general 
price advance on an industry-wide basis and 
averages for the year were not affected. 





Fuel Conservation 
Productivity Council Report 

T is within our capacity as a nation to 

save, on the present level of industrial 
activity, no less than 30,000,000 tons of coal 
per annum without impairing any services. 
This is the conclusion of a British specialist 
team on conservation of fuel, heat and 
energy, in its report to the British Pro- 
ductivity Council. The team, composed of 
12 fuel utilisation experts drawn from the 
engineering, heating and ventilating, brew- 
ing, chemical, textile and paper industries, 
last year made a specific study of power in- 
stallations and manufacturing and process 
plants in the USA, and their report has 
recently been published. 

Throughout the report, the indictment of 
fuel waste in this country is expressed in the 
strongest terms: ‘it is a sad commentary 
upon our national intelligence that from all 
the hard-won ccal we consume, some 80 per 
cent of the heat is lost, a great deal of it 
because of ineffective utilisation.’ 


Lines of Attack 


The team emphatically commends to the 
attention of British industry at large two 
significant lines of attack adopted in the 
American drive for fuel economy. The 
starting point of one was consideration of 
the relative costs of mechanical power and 
man-power. ‘The American industrialist 
takes full advantage of mechanised power 
and is prepared to give his workers the 
maximum use of it because he realises that 
it is infinitely cheaper than human effort. 
He has accepted and put into practice 
the principle that it is much more import- 
ant to keep the machine, not the man. 
working hard. This is claimed to account 
largely for the high rate of productivity 
in American industry.’ The other was the 
inception of the dual-purpose generating 
station. “One possible method of improv- 
ing efficiency in the public generation of 
electricity is by the adoption of dual- 
purpose stations producing and selling both 
heat and power. Such stations would be 
equipped with back-pressure or pass-out 
turbo-generators supplying exhaust or bled 
steam to nearby industrial, commercial or 
domestic premises.’ 

In comparing sources of energy other 
than coal in Britain and America the team 
emphasises that the alternatives in Britain 
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are very limited: ‘to all intents and pur- 
poses no natural gas is available in the 
UK’ and ‘the greater part of the natural 
water-power resources which could be 











economically harnessed has already been | 
exploited or is planned for development. | TN 
Other sources of energy considered are la 
underground gasification of coal, wind-]and 
power, methane from  coalmines, and | Sup 
nuclear fission ’. ply 
The report concludes: * With the country | con 
looking for an authoritative line of action, | of t 
we suggest one bold stroke to set us on } ‘4 
the right road; enact legislation to create a | CHI 
permanent and non-political Fuel and ! I 
Power Board. Let that board formulate | ™#! 
whatever policy is necessary, but above all | Lin 
let it get on first with co-ordination.’ | the 
Already it has been decided to set up a Lor 
new Fuel Efficiency Organisation, for the ’ 
initiation of which the British Productivity | ™* 
Council has accepted responsibility. The ( 
detailed findings of the team cannot fail to 4 B° 
be of value in the formulation of its policy. ne 
* Fuel Conservation,» HMSO, pp. 102, 5s. po 
ad 
d ten 
New-Type Catalytic Reformer | pr 
THE Pure Oil Company, Chicago, has con- sul 
tracted with The M. W. Kellogg Company, = 
Jersey City, N.J., for the design and erection 
of a catalytic reformer at its Heath (Ohio) " 
refinery. The plant will employ the ) 
recently disclosed Sinclair-Baker platinum 
catalyst for which the Kellogg Company is 
sales agent. The company is also the op 
authorised designer of the new process. att 
The new catalyst is a material which is } ¢,, 
claimed to have three major advantages for | jg 
petroleum refiners. Because it is a regenera- ¢ th 
tive type, it maintains its high activity over or 
extremely long periods of time, resulting in | th 
low catalyst costs; it also has excellent I cr 
ability to convert low octane paraffinic com- | qu 
ponents to high octane aromatics; further, 
it may be employed on a wide variety of } to 
feed stocks. th 
The new plant at Heath will process } in 
3,000 barrals of naphtha daily and convert |} th 
a low octane (about 33) feed to high octane ne 
gasoline which will rate about 98 octane with ti 
3 cc. TEL. Provision will be made in the | W 
design of the plant for its operation on high er 
sulphur naphthas, should crude market con- C 


ditions dictate the use of such feeds. 
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Match Industry in the UK 


Corporation Chairman Comments on Commission’s Report 


N the year which has elapsed since the 

last evidence was given to the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Practices Commission on the 
Supply and Export of Matches and the Sup- 
ply of Match-making Machinery, changed 
conditions have rendered out-of-date much 
of the contents of the Commission’s Report 
(a summary of which appeared in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE on 23 May last, pp. 785-786). 

The Hon. Hugh K. M. Kindersley, chair- 
man of the British Match Corporation 
Limited, made this claifh when speaking at 
the annual meeting of the Corporation in 
London last week. 

Among his subsequent comments on this 
matter were the following :— 

On 18 June, 1953, the President of the 
Board of Trade stated in the House of Com- 
mons that he proposed to explore the possi- 
bility of removing some of the obstacles to 
competition in the match industry. He 
added that some of the steps he was con- 
templating called for consultation with the 
British Match Corporation. These con- 
sultations are proceeding and, therefore, it 
would not at this stage be right for me to 
discuss them, or any alternative action 
which might be taken by the President cr 
by ourselves. 


Misleading Impression 

We remain free, however, to express our 
opinion on the body of the Report and to 
attempt to correct the misleading impression 
created by its presentation. On 19 June, 
1953, we sent a letter and memorandum to 
the Board of Trade giving them our views 
on the Report and expressing our opinion 
that the Corporation have been unfairly 
criticised both in the Report and, in conse 
quence, by the Press. 

On 25 June, 1953, we invited the Press 
to a conference at which we placed before 
them certain facts, which showed the match 
industry in a different light. As a result of 
this conference most of the responsible 
newspapers published articles drawing atten- 
tion to those major elements in the situation 
which had been ignored or given insufficient 
emphasis in the Report of the Monopolies 
Commission. The truth cannot be too 
known and I therefore make no 


apology for returning now to this subject. 

The Report drew attention to the fact 
that about 30 per cent of the ordinary stock 
of the Corporation is held by The Swedish 
Match’Company. This has, of course, 
teen public knowledge ewer since the Cor- 
poration was formed in 1927. The Swedish 
Match Company does not contro! the Cor- 
poration nor has it ever attempted to do so. 

The remaining 70 per cent of the ordinary 
stock is widely held and of the 9,544 ordin- 
ary stockholders to whom the final dividend 
w'll be paid there are 8,290 whose holdings 
do not exceed £500 stock. 


High Profits Alleged 

The Report has alleged that our profits 
have at times been high. We have empha- 
sised to the Board of Trade that the rates 
of profit in the match industry in this coun- 
try since the war are not high compared 
with those earned by industry in general and 
we do not accept as valid the grounds on 
which that allegation was made. We 
maintain that in order to remain healthy an 
industry must te able to earn fair profits. 
The Commission, by using historical costs 
as a yardstick and rejecting a fair assessment 
of working capital, have over-stated the rate 
of profit earned by the match industry. 

Some important features of the match 
trade are not fully appreciated by the general 
public :— 

(1) In 1939 a box of matches cost Id 
Since then the duty has been trebled but 
the price has only doubled. 

(2) The Exchequer takes more than Id 
in duty out of every 2d. the public pay for 
a box of matches. The duty referred to 
brings to the Exchequer £12,000,000 per 
annum—40 times as much as the taxed pro- 
fits of the principal match manufacturers 
and importers. 

(3) Unless the duty on matches is 
reduced, there is little or no prospect of the 
general public being able to buy matches 
more cheaply than they can now. In fact. 
the President of the Board of Trade said in 
Parliament on 18 June, 1953: ‘The Com- 
mision’s Report makes it clear that any 
measures which may be taken can, in the 
nature of things, have only a slight effect. 
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either on the economy or on the individual.’ 

(4) The Report says there is little or no 
competition. Last year 1,064,697 gross 
boxes of competitive matches were imported 
into this country, partly from behind the 
Iron Curtain, where politics and the need 
for foreign exchange count for more than 
normal commercial profits. Although the 
Corporation is quite prepared to meet fair 
competition, the fact remains that the poten- 
tial dumping is enormous. In accordance 
with our undertaking to the Board of Trade 
We Maintain our own average contents at 47 
matches, but boxes are now being imported 
by our competitors containing 43 matches, 
saving the importers about Is. 2d. per gross 
in duty because of the reduced contents, For 
these matches the public are induced to pay 
2d. per box. 

There have been two competitors manu- 
facturing in this country for 20 years and 
they had no complaints to make to the Com- 
mission of the way in which the Corporation 
had treated them. The Corporation has 
supplied timber to these competitors with- 
out profit, and continues to do so. 

(5) The Report alleges that our costs 
have ‘at certain times” been high, but it 
shows that the costs of our competitors in 
this country have been higher than ours, and 
so have those of our overseas companies. 
There is no other comparison available. 

(6)- There is nothing whatever to prevent 
competitors, at home or abroad, from 
making matches and selling them in this 
country. If our costs, prices and profits had 
been too high others would have come into 
the market. 

Ignorance of these facts has caused the 
industry to be judged unfairly by the public. 


A Competitive Success 


The British Match Corporation has 
achieved its position by being a competitive 
success and not by restrictive practices. We 
are proud of our record: 

(a) We have built up an_ industry 
threatened with extinction by dumping so 
that, when the war came, there were matches 
to be had. 

(b) We have expanded our British sales 
from 8,500,000 gross boxes in 1927 to 
13,000.000 in 1952 and this on a static total 
market. 

(c) We have, by manufacture and import. 
provided a wide range of matches second 
to none in quality. 
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(d) We have never created an artificia| 
scarcity. 
(e) We leave the trade free to buy where 


it likes and sell at what price it likes and 
have no black lists. 

(f) We have built up interests in the 
Commonwealth and abroad, where our 
trade is twice as large as at home, and from: 
which this country has received, since the 
war, overseas currency averaging about 
£300,000 per annum. 

(g) We employ over 3,000 persons at 
good wages, in good conditions and without 
industrial strife. 





New USA Préducts 


FULL-SCALE production of ethylene 
diamine tetra-acetic acid (EDTA) and its salts 
has just been announced by Glyco Products 
Company, Inc., 28 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, 
NY. This series of products has proved to 
be one of the foremost developments of 
recent years in the sequestration of trace| 
metal impurities in industries where such| 
impurities have been most troublesome. 
Under the trade-mark ‘Tetrine,’ Glyco is 
producing tonnage quantities in its plant at 
Williamsport, Pa. Modern  equipmeat 
ensures the production of high purity} 
material. 

Textile processing and dyeing, soap and 
synthetic detergents, metal cleaning and 
plating, agriculture, cosmetics, leather.) 
germicides and many other important indus- 
tries are consuming — rapidly-increasing 
quantities of EDTA and its salts. When 
used in the dyeing of textiles, for example, 
the presence of a small percentage of a 
Tetrine produces brighter, cleaner, uniform 
shades with an actual overall economy, in* 
liquid soaps and shampoos, as well as in) 
synthetic detergent formulations, clarity an¢ 
brightness are obtained, as the formation o 
unsightly and undesirable impurities is pre: 
vented. 

The Tetrines are claimed to be exception: 
ally stable and to function efficiently in 
highly acid, neutral, and strongly alkaline! 
solutions. They function by complexing o 
sequestering the trace metal impurity so thai 
it is rendered harmless under processing con 
ditions. 

Literature and samples of these new pro 
ducts are available from the address giver 
above. 
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Recent Advances in Distillation—Part I* 


G. A. DUMMETT, M.A., A.M.I.Chem.E., 
P. V. CLIFTON, M.A., D.Phil., A.R.I.C.* 


& 


N outline of the advances which have been made in the technique of fractional 
Under the principles of distillation, the importance of 
accurate vapour liquid equilibrium and vapour pressure data is stressed and modern 
proposals for the solution of multicomponent distillation problems are examined. 
improvements in distillation plant are limited to an examination of recent plate and 
packing types, with particular reference to column capacity, plate spacing and flexibility. 
In the second part, to be published next week, some examples of extractive distillation 
processes are examined, which includes the use of phenol, acetone, methanol and 
water as separating agents. Attention is drawn to the importance of heat exchange in 


The 


efficient distillation plant, and to modern low temperature gas fractionation where heat 
exchange is of particular importance. 


HE last war was responsible for an 

enormous stimulation of the chemical 
industry in general and many of the ad- 
vances in industrial technology made since 
1939 may be directly attributed to it. Thus, 
the development of the catalytic cracker, as 
we know it today, was accelerated to satisfy 


S off a war-time need and it is doubtful whether 
tract} atomic energy development would have 
such} been so rapid without the stimulus of the 
ome.| war. Distillation also received its share of 
0 is} attention during this period and considerable 
nt at} progress has been made. The field is a wide 
ment? one and, though few advances have been 
urity} spectacular, there have been many substan- 
” tial developments. It is clearly impossible 
and; to review them all in one short paper which, 
and} therefore. is confined to those topics which 
ther,| seem to be specially worthy of comment 
idus-| here. 
asing 
Vhen PRINCIPLES OF DISTILLATION 
mpl, Most important among the industries 
of a) which could not exist without distillation 
form, plant are those concerned with petroleum, 
y; 1 coal tar and solvents. Although, in the 
as in} past, it has been rather the last two which 
/ an’) have required fine fractionation, the recent 
yn of} considerable extensions of oil refining 
pre} capacity in this country have emphasised the 
need already felt in the smaller industries 
‘tion’, for more precise techniques for the design of 
y it} economic fractionating units. 
caline? Whatever technique for column design ts 
ng o' adopted, the importance of working from 
» tha! accurate vapour-liquid equilibrium data 
com, cannot be over-emphasised. The task of 
determining such data accurately in many 
pro’ cases presents problems requiring consider- 
giver. able analytical ingenuity and painstaking 


care in the operation of the equilibrium still 


itself. True equilibrium between liquid and 
vapour is not easy to establish and the mag- 
niture of the difficulties can be better appre- 
ciated from Fowler’s' recent account of the 
development of the equilibrium still itself. 
Contemporary techniques are _ illustrated 
particularly well in the published work of 
Ellis,” Garner,’ Norman* and Norman and 
Hands. 

Madern experimental data is customarily 
correlated by a thermo-dynamic consistency 
check using the activity coefficient in accord- 
ance with the principle so well set out by 
Carlson and Colburn.° It is unfortunate that, 
to date, no solutions of the Gibbs-Duhem 
equation have been discovered for systems 
of more than two components of simplicity 
comparable to those of Van Laar, Margules 
or Scatchard and Hamer for binary mix- 
tures. Norman’s analysis‘ of vapour-liquid 
equilibrium in systems such as ethyl alcohol- 
benzene-water is a classic example of the 
use of the activity coefficient in correlating 
complex ternary equilibria. Wide gaps in 
our knowledge of vapour-liquid equilibria 
remain, however, particularly for the lesser 
known binary systems, and for practically 
all multi-component systems. 

Fortunately, many of the problems which 
present themselves to the designer of dis- 
tillation equipment are concerned with the 
separation of chemically similar substances, 
generally members: of one homologous 
series, in which there are only small depar- 
tures from ideality and where it is possible 
to proceed quite satisfactorily from a know- 
ledge of the vapour pressures of the pure 


* Read at the Chemical Engineering Conference, 
Olympia, London, on 10 September, 1953. 
+ The A.P.V. Company, Ltd. 
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components alone. It is noteworthy that 
the Chemical Research Laboratory at Ted- 
dington is engaged in the determination of 
really accurate vapour pressure data’ and 
that a great deal of information on _ the 
vapour pressures of pure substances has 
been collected in a most useful form.” 

It should be emphasised, however, that it 
is desirable to check designs which assume 
ideal behaviour in some form of pilot plant. 
Careful correlations between industrial sizes 
of fractionating plates and small laboratory 
packed columns have been made by some 
companies, however, and found to be of the 
greatest value, reducing pilot plant work to 
a minimum. 

Very many papers dealing with the calcu- 
lation of distilling columns have appeared 
in the literature over the past ten years and, 
since Fenske’s early paper on the fractiona- 
tion of Pennsylvania gasoline*’ in which 
simple equations for the minimum number 
of plates and minimum reflux ratio for a 
given separation were developed, the subject 
has been extended greatly and has become 
a good deal more involved, mathematically. 
That such elaboration may be neither desir- 
able nor advantageous is shown by recent 
papers of Underwood” which contain 
much valuable material on the calculation 
of multi-component systems, including an 
improved expression for the minimum reflux 
ratio. The methods he has evolved achieve 
simplicity without sacrifice of accuracy. 

Between the extremes of total reflux and 
minimum reflux ratio lies the most economic 
reflux ratio and the corresponding optimum 
number of plates. The rapid correlation of 
reflux ratio and number of plates, given the 
minimum reflux ratio and minimum number 
of plates is, therefore, most useful. For 
this, Donnell and Cooper™ give an alterna- 
tive nomogram to that of Gilliland.” The 
latter has also been critically examined by 
Forsythe and Franklin” who point out its 
theoretical limitations. The method, when 
used as a prelude to more accurate step-by- 
step calculation is, however, of great practi- 
cal value. 

Fractionation Plant 

Discussion here will be limited to improve- 
ments in the fractionating tower itself and. 
more particularly, to the plates or packing 
on which mass transfer takes place. In 
considering the type of fractionating column 
for a given duty, one of the first factors 
which influences the choice of a particular 
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plate or packing type is the absolute pressure 
at which the proposed separation is to take 
place, and this in its turn is generally dic- 
tated by the maximum re-boiling tempera- 
ture permissible at the column base. This 
temperature may be decided by the necessity 
to avoid thermal cracking or polymerisation 
of the process material, or by the maximum 
temperature of the available heating 
medium. 
Packed Columns 

As the pressure drop across a plate column 
is generally much larger than that across a 
packed column of equivalent efficiency, 
separations which for one reason or another 
must be made in the range | to 50 mm. Hg 
abs., are often made in packed columns 
in which not only is the overall pressure 
drop small, but also variations in liquid and 
vapour rates through the column, due to the 
effect of pressure variation, are consequently 
generally not large. Considerable differ- 
ences in loading through a tall packed 
column may arise, however, if insufficient 
attention is paid to thermal insulation, parti- 
cularly when distilling high boiling com- 
pounds. For small scale work, as with pilot 
plant or laboratory columns where the heat 
loss effect is of even greater relative signifi- 
cance, it has been shown"™’* that reproduci- 
ble results can only be obtained with a given 
column if it 1s operated adiabatically. 

A further insurance against erratic beha- 
viour in packed columns is the provision of 
efficient and frequent reflux distribution 
This ensures’ a uniform flow of reflux 
throughout the column and minimises the 
channelling effect. The channelling problem 
is accentuated as the column diameter in- 
creases and it is uncommon, in this country, 
to design random packed columns of greater 
diameter than 3 ft., although the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Teerverwertung at Duisberg- 
Meiderich,” during the war, operated packed 
columns of 2 to 2.5 metres diameter for the 
vacuum distillation of tar products. It is 
doubtful, however, if these were very effi- 
cient. 

In packed columns of large diameter, it 
is often tempting to consider using the 
smaller sizes of packing in order to achieve, 
in a given column height, a greater number 
of transfer units or, in other words, better 
products for a given heat input. When this 
is done and when, therefore, the ratio of 
column diameter to packing diameter is very 
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large. channelling is frequently induced and 
flooding velocities so reduced that no ad- 
vantage is attained over a larger and cheaper 
size of packing. 

The calculation of packed columns has, 
in the past, been generally regarded as more 
difficult than that of plate columns, for 
which the simplifying concept of constant 
plate efficiency over a range of vapour loads 
has been applied. It now appears that 
packed column performance may be pre- 
dicted simply with considerable  accu- 
racy” and this must be regarded as a real 
step forward. 

Current requirements of an_ industrial 
column packing would appear to be low 
HTU, high capacity, not too great a sensi- 
tivity of HTU to reflux and vapour rates, 
low pressure drop, good anti-fouling charac- 
teristics, robustness and cheapness. Within 
the authors’ experience, the Berl saddle has 
better overall characteristics than most other 
ceramic packings but is rather more expen 
sive and less robust. 

Grid packings are especially useful where 
very low pressure drops are needed. Their 
operation has been examined and an inter- 
esting carbon grid packing described by 
Norman.” 

Another group of coi:umn packings with 
which very much greater column efficiencies 
are obtainable includes the various metallic 
gauze packings, and these are entirely a pro- 
duct of recent times. Sterman,” Podbiel- 
niak* and Dixon™ gauze packings are very 
much more expense than the solid ceramic 
types and. for this reason alone, if for no 
other. they are generally used only in the 
pilot plant or research laboratory. With 
them, highest efficiencies are obtained at 
speeds only slightly greater than that re- 
quired to maintain the gauze apertures 
sealed and, consequently, the capacity of 
gauze packed columns is low. 

Nevertheless, hold-up per transfer unit is 
also low and very sharp cuts between frac- 
tions may easily be made. There is con- 
siderable doubt whether such packings can 
be effectively used in columns of diameter 
greater than a few inches, quite apart from 
economic objections. 

Bubble Cap Columns 

Bubble cap and, to a lesser extent, per- 
forated plates are probably the best known 
fractionating devices, well established and 
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have, however, certain limitations and it is 
from attempts to improve the efficiency, 
pressure drop, capacity and flexibility of the 
conventional types that advances in plate 
design have been made. 

A plate which is hydrodynamically sound 
is likely also to be sound as a fractionating 
device and the practice of investigating plate 
hydrodynamics with the air-water system in 
glass or Perspex models is, therefore, spread- 
ing. For example, an improvement in plate 
efficiency is only likely to result from a 
thorough understanding of the mechanism 
of vapour-liquid interaction and, to this end, 


the formation of bubbles at cap slots is 
being closely studied in such models at 
Birmingham and in industry generally.” 


Working models are of the greatest use in 
the early stages of the development of a 
plate, but it should not be assumed that such 
characteristics as pressure drop and makxi- 
mum throughput obtained in such apparatus 
for the air-water system can be accepted as 
typical of the performance of similar plates 
in an actual distilling column. 
~ Bakowski” has applied the results of his 
studies of bubble formation to the calcula- 
tion of plate efficiencies on bubble cap 
plates—an interesting and significant 
development. 
Column Capacity 

There is no doubt that, during the period 
under review, a great deal of progress has 
been made in the understanding of those 
variables which control the throughput cf 
distilling columns and this has resulted, 
naturally, in new plate designs which are 
able to accommodate, within a given dia- 


meter. very much larger quantities of 
vapour. Eduljee* recognised the  inter- 


dependence of plate efficiency, entrainment 
and limiting throughput and concluded that 
the performance of fractionating plates was 
controlled by a vapour energy expression, 
for example, pv’ or v\'p (where p = vapour 
density and v = vapour velocity) which is 
a constant for a given column and with 
which reliable predictions of the limiting 
velocity for a variety of vapours under all 
pressure conditions could be made. 

Thus, the optimum design load or capa- 
city of a given column is now generally 
expressed in the form v = VK/p, where v 
may refer to the vapour velocity through 
the column shell or through some control- 
ling active portion of the exchange area. 





Fig. 1. 


the 





The effect of bubble cap diameter on capa- 
city and an enlightened discussion of the 
problem of column capacity generally have 
appeared in two recent publications from 
Kirschbaum.*’* 

One of the first high capacity plate designs 
to be developed since the war was the Koch 
Kaskade plate (Fig. 1), which has recently 
been improved and marketed as the Bent 


Venturi or Benturi plate.” Garner, Ellis 
and Hugill” have examined the distilling 
characteristics of a Kaskade column and 


find that, for the same plate efficiency and 
pressure drop, the Kaskade plate works at 
an overall vapour velocity of 2 to 3 ft. per 
sec. aS compared with | ft. per sec. for a 
bubble cap tray. Further. at a plate spacing 
of 16 in., the plate efficiency increases stead- 
ily up to a velocity of 4 ft. per sec. whereas 
the bubble cap plate efficiency generally 
declines at vapour velocities greater than 
1 ft. per sec. 

From the data which are available, the 
Kaskade plate appears to offer considerable 
technical advantages although it is probable 
that neither the installation of the plates nor 
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original 





their fabrication are as straightforward as 
some alternative designs. Moreover, its 
performance is markedly dependent on the 
liquid mixture distilled.” 

Perhaps the most outstanding advance in 





increasing the capacity of distilling columns 
has been made by the Shell Development 
Company in their new Turbogrid tray*® 
(Fig. 2). This would appear to be able to 
accommodate very much greater vapour 
loads than the bubble cap at high plate effi- 
ciencies and low pressure drop. As the 
plates are devuid of downcomers and rever- 
sal annuli, they have extremely good anti- 
fouling characteristics and, due to their 
extreme simplicity and ease of fabrication, 
Turbogrids cannot very well be expensive. 
For distillation plant which operates con- 
tinuously at fixed load, therefore, the Turbo- 
grid has much to recommend it and it is, 
indeed, finding increasing favour, particu- 
larly in the petroleum field where through- 
puts are generally very big indeed and duties 
are steady. 

One would not expect a Turbogrid to 
maintain such excellent characteristics over 
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Fig. 2. A photograph show- 

ing some of the structural 

eatures of a ‘ Turbogrid’ 
tray 


(By courtesy of the Hendrick Manu- 
facturing Co.) 


more than a limited throughput range, nor 
to apply one designed for atmospheric duty 
to vacuum work or to other duties with very 
dissimilar vapour or liquid loadings. Pub- 
lished figures show that the plate efficiency 
varies very substantially with vapour velo- 
city.” Moreover, the plate is unsealed and 
must show some at least, of the instability 
of the conventional perforated plate. 
Plate Spacing 

The ability of any plate to accommodate 
large quantities of vapour per unit column 
area is of direct interest to the potential pur- 
chaser of distillation equipment since, for a 
given throughput and reflux ratio, the high 
capacity column will be of smaller diameter 
and, other things being equal, will be 
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cheaper. Of equal, or perhaps of greater, 
importance is the spacing between plates 
which not only has a direct effect on the 
column height, but also influences the 
lengths of instrument lines, pipe work and, 
last but by no means least, the amount of 
structural steel work and foundations neces- 
sary to support the unit. It will be appre- 
ciated that the support for a column 
containing 100 plates at 2 ft. pitch would 
present an entirely different engineering 
problem to that for one containing 100 
plates at 6 in. pitch. For instance, a saving 
in civil engineering costs alone of £80,000 
out of total capital cost of £500,000 has been 
made recently by installing plates at 8 in. 
pitch instead of 2 ft. 
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Fig. 4. West plate showing three stages 
in ‘ opening up’ 


Of the very few plates which are custom- 
arily installed at low pitch, the recently 
developed West plate (Fig. 3) is a decided 
advance on most contemporary types. It 
may be regarded as a combination of the 
perforated plate and the sealed bubble-hood 
plate. It, therefore, shares the advantages 
of both types and thus combines the stability 
of a bubble-hood plate with the high limit- 
ing vapour velocity of a perforated plate. 

The West plate is: remarkable for its flexi- 
bility. A simple perforated plate will 
normally operate satisfactorily over only 
quite a small range of vapour rates but the 
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West plate is not so limited and its oper. 
tion, with a gradually increasing vapour rate 
and constant liquid rate, may be appreciated} UF 
from the sequence of illustrations (Fig. 4) [IS 
At low vapour rates, only those holes adja- 
cent to the hood lip pass vapour and the} tion 
plate behaves perfectly satisfactorily under | its 
these conditions. As the vapour load] pro 
increases, the cushion of liquid under theJena 
perforated plate is pushed back and more]Eu 
perforations become active, until the vapour}up 
streams from adjacent half hoods meet. exp 
Further increases in load from this point] FE 
are largely dependent on the size and pitch] scic 
of the perforations, but as this latter factor] tio1 
also effects such properties as efficiency and] pro 
pressure drop, a standard perforated sheet} ava 
with good efficiency and pressure droplof 
characteristics has been adopted. Owing} Sci 
to the variation in area utilised with vapour sch 
velocity, the velocity through the perfora-| the 
tions themselves and, consequently, the plate} on 
efficiency, remains constant, virtually inde] § 
pendent of loading over at least a four-fold} qui 
range. For batch plant, or continuous plant] sci 
working with a variable crude, this is of}cot 
great advantage. pla 
The limiting velocities attained at low}pa' 
plate spacings are about the same as those|fur 
obtained with bubble cap plates at threefpo 
times the plate spacing but with substan-{int 
tially higher plate efficiency. Some of this{we 
is due to the provision of co-ordinated reflux} als 
-that is to say, with the direction of reflux} ter 
flow arranged to be the same on successive} ler 
plates. With such an arrangement it canfap 
be shown that the concentration gradient} res 
across each plate is at a maximum and 
therefore, that the plate efficiency is as high 
as possible. Kirschbaum**:* was the first 
to show that the difference between this and aw 
the normal arrangement could be substan-}lin 
tial. The effect is dependent, howevelian 
firstly on having a large number of succes-}be 
sive contacts between liquid and vapour asjtic 


is 








on a perforated plate and, secondly. on}wh 

avoiding mixing in the vapour phase. Isc 

(To be concluded) han 

m 
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Research Fellowships 
UK Candidates Benefit by USA Scheme 


N response to a request from the Organ- 

isation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, the United States Government, through 
its Foreign Operations Administration, has 
provided funds of more than $1,000,000 to 
enable 150 outstanding young scientists from 
Europe to travel to and live in the USA for 
up to two years in order to study and gain 
experience in American research institutions. 

By this means it is hoped to advance 
scientific research and to facilitate the adop- 
tion of the results of scientific research in 
production techniques. The funds are 
available in the first instance until the end 
of 1955. The National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, is administering the 
scheme and the Royal Society has accepted 
the invitation of the Academy to advise 
on the selection of candidates from the UK. 

Successful candidates, who will be re- 
quired to undertake to return to resume 
scientific work in their own countries on 
completion of tenure of fellowships, will be 
placed in American universities to partici- 
pate with American colleagues in current 
fundamental scentific research as closely as 
possible related to their own fields of 
interest. Most of their time will be spent 
working in this way, but opportunities may 
also be provided towards the end of the 
tenure of the fellowship for work on prob- 
lems in industrial or other laboratories in 
applied research related to the fundamental 
research they have previously carried out. 
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No Age Limits Specified 


About 25 fellowships will be open for 
award to candidates from the UK. No age 
limits are specified, but it is expected that 
most of the successful candidates will be 
between 26 and 32 years of age. Applica- 
tions will be considered from candidates 
who propose to do research in the natural 
sciences and in the engineering, agricultural 
and medical sciences, but excluding clinical 
medicine. They must be in possession of a 
}doctoral degree in science recognised in 





‘institutions of higher education or have 
equivalent experience. 

Applications, which may be made at any 
time, will be considered at regular intervals. 
|For the first two sets of applications the 
sclosing dates are respectively 1 October and 
40 November, 


1953. Forms of application 
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and further detailed information are obtain- 


able from the Asssistant Secretary, The 
Royal Society, Burlington House, London, 
W.1. 





Superphosphate Discussions 


NEARLY 200 delegates from 21 countries 
assembled in Cambridge last week for a 
series of technical meetings organised by the 
International Superphosphate Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Twenty-six papers on 
technical aspects of superphosphate produc- 
tion and usage were presented. The meet- 
ings, for which the hosts were the Super- 
phosphate Manufacturers’ Association 
(Great Britain) were held from 14 to 18 
September under the chairmanship of 
M. Robert Standaert (Belgium). In addi- 
tion to the technical meetings the delegates 
visited works of British superphosphate 
manufacturers. The president of the ISMA 
this year is Mr. Douglas J. Bird; the secre- 
tary is Dr. G. F. New. 





. 


Change of Address 
Anglo-Dal Limited have moved from 
Imperial House, 84/86 Regent Street, to 
New Oxford House, Bloomsbury Way, Lon- 
don, W.C.1 (Tel.: HOLborn 4366—10 
lines). 
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R. A. Lovett Joins Board 


Freeport Sulphur Expansion 


ARLY this week it was announced that 

Mr. Robert A. Lovett, former US Secre- 
tary of Defence, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of Freeport Sulphur 
Company, which is a large supplier of sul- 
phur to the United Kingdom and one of the 
largest sulphur producers in the world. 

The announcement of Mr. Lovett’s elec- 
tion was made by John Hay Whitney, board 
chairman, who himself was recently ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower to serve on 
the US Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy. 

Mr. Lovett resigned from the American 
Government early in 1953 to re-enter private 
business after having served in a number of 
high posts. As Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air from 1941 to 1945, he was primarily 
responsible for the World War II aircraft 
programme for which he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. He later 
served as Under Secretary of State under 
General Marshall and was appointed Secre- 
tary of Defence in 1950. 

The Freeport company at the same time 
also reported several recent developments 
in connection with its efforts to increase the 
supply of sulphur. 

Construction of its large new Garden 
Island Bay sulphur mine at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River is nearing completion, the 
company said. Garden Island Bay, designed 
to produce 500.000 long tons of sulphur per 
year, should be in production before the 
end of the year. 

Garden Island Bay will be the second new 
Freeport mine to go into production. Bay 
Ste. Elaine, an ‘amphibious’ operation 
because of its watery location, was com- 
p:eted late in 1952. The mining plant is 
barge-based and all drilling is done from 
floating rigs. 


Another new Freeport mine, Nash in 
Texas, should be ready early in 1954, and 
a fourth mine, Chacahoula, in 1955, the 
company said. These projects, plus Bay 


Ste. Elaine, will provide more than 725,000 
tons of annual productive capacity. 

A vice-president of Freeport Sulphur, Mr. 
John C. Carrington, is at present touring 
Europe, making the acquaintance of business 
contacts of his company and editors of trade 
and financial publications. 
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Engineering Exhibition 
THE nineteenth Engineering, Marine & 
Welding Exhibition and The Chemical Plant 
Exhibition, which closed on 17 September 
attracted 50 per cent more visitors than that 
held two years ago. As a very high pro- | i. 
portion of the visitors to the exhibition, Lyyt 
were either potential purchasers or persons | mon 
directly connected with the engineering | othe; 
industry this very large increase was most] for 
encouraging. Reports from exhibitors indi- 
cated that the majority were more than 
satisfied at the number of serious inquiries} prod 
received. Many visitors remarked that it} exist 
was the finest display of engineering equip-} stage 
ment which they had ever seen. In particu-| py ¢ 
lar the Chemical Plant Exhibition, which} coke 
was for the first time held jointly with the| It 
Engineering, Marine & Welding Exhibition 
was acclaimed a great success. 

Heads of business organisations as far} lytic 
afield as the USA and New Zealand made} ing ¢ 
special journeys to London to visit the exhi-} and 


calor 
richn 


for | 
unde 


bitions. It is known that prospective pur-| ing 
chasers from at least 60 overseas countries} sour 
attended the exhibition. TI 
has - 
ried 
Chemical Works Sports a 


THE fifth annual sports fete of Kemball,) the 
Bishop & Company, Ltd., which took place} the 
on Saturday, 12 September, 1953, at the} in m 
Ashton Playing Fields Woodford Bridge.j as a 
provided about 1,100 employees, former] Poss 
employees, and their families with an enjoy-} for 1 
able afternoon and _ opportunities for} was 
renewing old friendships, gas | 

The proceedings were opened by the TI 
chairman, Mr. J. E. Whitehall, and a full| ‘Ure 
programme included not only the conven-} Pres 
tional track and field events, but also af "er 
liberal number of novelty items which pro-| "0" 
vided both competitors and spectators with 3} 
considerable amusement. “~e 

Refreshments were provided for all, and iH 
the children were treated to a film perform vs 
ance designed especially for their benefit. Aj nick 
fine and warm afternoon added immeasur} 
ably to the pleasure of all present. lor 

After the distribution of the prizes b this 
Mrs. E. L. N. Tuck, the wife of one of the Geb 
directors, she was presented with a bouquel mM 
of carnations by Miss J. Leach, one of the} If th 
most junior members of the assembled com- 
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rine & 
il Plant 
tember 
an that 
gh Pro-| FT has long been recognised that the cata- 
hibition, Ljytic synthesis of methane from carbon 
Persons | monoxide and hydrogen in watergas and 
neering | other industrial gases is a possible process 
iS Most} for the enrichment of such gases to the 
rs indi-| calorific value of town gas. Catalytic en- 
e than] richment could be applied to watergas or 
nquiries } producer gas made from coal or coke by 
that it} existing processes, or it could form the final 


| €qUip-} stage in a process for producing town gas 
particu-| by the complete gasification of coal and 
which] coke. 

vith the} It is also conceivable that a gas suitable 
hibition} for enrichment could be produced by the 
underground gasification of coal.  Cata- 
lytic enrichment is an alternative to the exist- 
d made] ing practice of making carburetted watergas, 
1e exhi-} and it would have the advantage of produc- 
ve pur-|ing town gas from wholly indigenous 
yuntries | sources. 

The Fuel Research Station, Greenwich. 
has just published a report of research car- 
ried out with the object of developing a 
process suitable for operation on a large 
scale. The work was begun in 1939, with 
the co-operation of the gas industry, with 
the aim of producing gas sufficiently rich 
in methane to make liquefaction practicable, 
as attention was then being given to the 
possibility of using liquid methane as a fuel 
for road transport. After the war emphasis 
was transferred to the production of town 
gas from low-grade fuels. 

The synthesis of methane from a gas mix- 
ture of the composition 3H. + CO in the 
presence of nicke! was first studied by Saba- 
tier and Senderens. The predominant reac- 
tion is 

3H, + CO = CH, H:O + 49 k.cals. 
However, as was shown by Armstrong and 
ie oll Hilditch, the watergas shift equilibrium 

=o HO + CO = H: + CO: + 9.8 k.cals. 
verform:| . ; 

% is closely approached in the presence of 
yonall ’ nickel catalysts under the same reaction 
measur conditions. 
| The most important secondary reaction in 
this system is the catalytic decomposition of 
carton monoxide: 

2CcO =} CO, + C + 41.0 k.cals. 

If this is taken into account in the calcula- 
j tion of equilibria it is found that some 
‘,clementary carbon must be formed unless 
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Methane from Watergas 


Catalytic Enrichment of Industrial Gases 


the ratio of hydrogen to carton monoxide 
exceeds a certain value. 

Consideration of the existing data showed 
that satisfactory conversion to methane 
could be expected at atmospheric pressure 
and temperatures in the region of 300°, with 
sufficiently active nickel catalysts. The 
major problem encountered was the effec- 
tive dissipation of the heat of reaction, since 
it was found that excessive formation of 
carbon occurred if the temperature of the 
catalyst was allowed to rise above 500°. 

Two methods of removing the heat of 
reaction were tested on an_ intermediate 
scale, in plant processing 200 cu. ft. of water- 
gas per hour. In the first method a close- 
packed bed of catalyst was used, subdivided 
into narrow cells surrounded with a liquid 
boiling at a suitable temperature, such as 
mercury, diphenylamine, diphenyl or tetra- 
lin.” In the second method the catalyst was 
contained in a perforated sheet-metal cylin- 
der, while the gas passed along the annular 
space between this cylinder and a cooled 
wall, and so had access to the catalyst only 
through the holes in the cylinder. 


Both Methods Satisfactory 


Both methods gave satisfactory results on 
the intermediate scale, the total yield of 
methane per Ib. of catalyst used being 2,000- 
3,000 Ib., but the second method showed 
greater promise as a basis for the construc- 
tion of full-scale plant processing 10,000 to 
40,000 cu. ft. of gas per hour. It had the 
advantage of virtually eliminating the forma- 
tion of carbon when watergas was _ used, 
whereas with liquid-jacketed close packed 
beds carbon was formed on the catalyst if 
the volume ratio of hydrogen to carbon 
monoxide was less than 1.5: 1. 

Methods of construction have been recom- 
mended for full-scale plant to process 20.000 
cu. ft. per hour; about 100 reaction tubes 
of the form used in the intermediate-scale 
tests would be enclosed in a single cylindri- 
cal water jacket 12 ft. high and about 2 ft. 
in diameter, in which steam wou'd be 
generated. The purification of the process 
gas would te carried out by means of alka- 
line iron oxide at 200°; about 100 cu. ft. of 
this material would be required. The tem- 


‘ 
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perature could be maintained by preheating 
the process gas by heat exchange with the 
enriched gas leaving the synthesis unit. 

The investigation was concerned only 
with enrichment of gas at atmospheric pres- 
sure. Early experiments showed that the 
performance of typical catalysts at higher 
pressures was broadly similar to that at 
atmospheric pressure. but no advantages 
were found, and the formation of carbon 
appeared to be more rapid. It is probable 
that if methane synthesis under pressure 
were desirable, plant of the type suggested 
would function satisfactorily. 

Fuel Research Technical Paper No. 57, * Catalytic 


Enrichment of the Industrial Gases by the Synthesis of 
Methane,’ published by HMSO for DSIR, price 2s. 


£20,000 Export Challenge 


A STRIKING demonstration of Britain’s 
ability to deliver the goods was given 
last week, on the despatch from the works 
of G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., of 
a flash fractionating column, a complicated 
steel structure valued at £20,000. 

The order was secured from the American 
controlled Bahrein Refinery in direct com- 
petition with US firms. Time was the very 
essence of the contract and there was some 
reluctance to place the order in this country. 
on account of reputed delays in deliveries. 
Harveys regarded this as a challenge to 
British industry, and gave a definite under- 
taking to deliver within the stipulated time. 

The column, which has an overall length 
of 72 ft. and a diameter of 8 ft., weighs 48 
tons. It was constructed to API- 
ASME Code, and was subject to a hydraulic 
test pressure of 380 lb. per sq. in. 

Messrs. Colvilles undertook the produc- 
tion of over 50 tons of steel plates, clad with 
a special type of high chromium stainless- 
iron, containing aluminium, type 405 11/13 
per cent ‘Colclad, not previously made 
in this country for cladding. Due to the 
vast amount of research before the steel was 
ultimately rolled, the plates could not be 
made available until 24 months before the 
promised delivery date. Special organisa- 
tion was necessary to effect the completion 
within contract time, and the facts were put 
to the teams of workmen responsible. They 
volunteered to sacrifice holiday arrange- 
ments and by working day and night shifts 
completed the work in less than one-third 
of the time originally allowed. 
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Rubber Production Figures 


WORLD production of natural rubber dur- 
ing July totalled 152,500 tons. This was an 
increase of 20,000 on the June total, but 
10,000 tons less than the figure for July last 
year. 

Natural rubber consumption during July 
was the lowest for any month so far this 
year—117,500 tons, compared with 125,000 
tons in June. It was, however, 12,500 tons 
higher than for July last year. 

For the first seven months this year, pro- 
duction has exceeded consumption by 
70,000 tons, the respective figures being 
977,500 and 907,500. The consumption total} _ 
includes Russian imports estimated at} 1 
40,750 tons and Chinese imports estimated} def 
at 33,750 tons. ad\ 

Stocks at 31 July were at their highest} cat 
since January—820,000 tons. aut 

World production of synthetic rubber in} 48° 
July was 87.000 tons, which was 500 tons} Fev 
less than the June figure but still well abovef bo 
the total of 65,740 tons for July last year. | PI¢ 

Consumption of the synthetic product for} V°! 
July totalled 67,500 tons, a drop of 12,5} °° 
tons compared with the June figure bu by 
2,500 tons more than the total for July} ! 
last year. Stocks at the end of July stooi}'S 
at 177.500 tons, an increase of 40,000 ton 4 | 





GE 


since 1 January. . de] 
ore 

ed an 

Printing Ink Research “ 


RAPID drying of printing inks, paints ani} ch 
varnishes is promoted by a new techniqu co 
explained at a meeting of the American) au! 
Chemical Society in Chicago recently by) ing 
Dr. Raymond R. Myers, research associate) cot 
in the Lehigh University department of| tey 
chemistry. It was, he said, based on the dis} of 
covery that certain inexpensive compound ac: 
of the amine class speed up the drying off the 
linseed oil. lea 
The present principal driers, cobalt ané) fre 
cobalt compounds, are replaced by suitabl} th 
amines, in conjunction with manganese, iron} fie 
or certain other metal driers. The amnten 
unite with the metal dryer to form highlh 
complex substances which promote drying stu 
much quicker than the metals by themselves. to 
Co-author of the technique with Dr) m 
Myers is Dr. Albert C. Zettlemoyer, asso? lea 
ciate Professor of Chemistry at Lehigh 
University and Director of Research of | fla 








19 


National Printing Ink Research Institute. 
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GENERAL BIOCHEMISTRY. By Joseph _ S. 
Fruton and Sofia Simmonds. 1953, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Pp. 940. 
80s. 

This is 
defy the 


a remarkable book; it dares to 
contention that no _ satisfactory 
advanced treatise of general biochemistry 
can now be written except by multiple 
authorship. This, one had thought, was the 
age of the specialised article, the annual 
review, the monograph and the edited text- 
book. Professor Fruton and Dr. Simmonds 
prove us wrong, and in doing so demonstrate 
very clearly some of the advantages of a 
comprehensive presentation of the subject 
by a strictly limited authorship. 

First, it permits a textual coherence which 
is frequently lacking from edited volumes, 
a coherence which, in this particular case, 
depends less upon the authors’ scheme of 
ordering their chapters than upon their keen 
and sustained awareness of the fact that our 
modern knowledge of metabolic pathways 
has, of itself, imposed. an order upon bio- 
chemical data which, even twenty years ago, 
could not have been descried. Further, the 
authors have been able to benefit by focus- 
ing their attention on important fields oi 
contemporary research without letting their 
text become congested with all the minutiz 
of progress still awaiting absorption into 
accepted theory; we are allowed to survey 
the broad avenues along which research is 
leading us, without stubbing our toes too 
frequently on the boulders which still litter 
the ground for the worker in any particular 
field. 

For these reasons this volume is admir- 
ably suited to the needs of advanced 


students, and may be strongly recommended 
to those workers of Ph.D. standard, whose 
more defined research projects sometimes 
leave them little time for general reading. 

It would be impertinent to seek minor 
flaws in a book which has been so abun- 
dantly 


successful in its aims: rather one 
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would prefer to instance some few examples 
from its pages to convey a measure of its 


scope and up-to-date treatment: revised 
views of nucleic acid structure are considered 
in the light of recent chromatographic 
evidence; the conception of the basic impor- 
tance of multi-enzyme systems in cellular 
metabolism is given prominence, while fields 
of outstanding contemporary endeavour such 
as oxidative phosphorylation and fatty acid 
synthesis are given very adequate treatment 
from which a student might well derive 
stimulation to seek further in the original 
literature. UDPG, coenzyme A, sedoheptu- 
lose, vitamin B,.—these and many other 
compounds of an equally esoteric signifi- 
cance make their appearance, and always it 
should be noted, with an emphasis upon 
metabolic function rather than structure. 
Wider in its range, though less detailed 
in some of its treatment, to suggest that this 
book bears comparison with Professor 
Baldwin’s ‘Dynamics of Biochemistry’ will 
give an indication of the reviewer’s estimate 
of its worth; it is a fine advanced text-book. 
and one which. we must hope, will be kept 
freshly before us in regularly revised form. 
F.H.M. 





New Italian Yarn Plant 
PRODUCTION of acetate yarns and staple 
fibres is planned to be started soon at a new 
plant at Magenta, near Milan, which is re- 
ported to have an eventual capacity of 4.4 
mil. Ib. a year. 

The plant will be operated by a new com- 
pany, the ‘ Filaceta,’ with capital of Lire 
1.000,000—about £578,.000—which has been 
subscribed in equal parts by the Italian con- 
cern, Snia Viscosa, and Courtaulds Limited, 
so that it is a joint Anglo-Italian venture. 

Capital equipment is the most recent 
British type and has been specially imported 
from the UK. Courtaulds Limited are 
stated to be providing British experts in the 
production of cellulose acetate fibres to work 
in the factory. 
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Wolfram and Scheelite Cheaper 

With effect from 16 September, the sell- 
ing price of wolfram to domestic consumers 
has been reduced from 327s. 6d. to 310s, per 
unit. The price of scheelite has also been 
reduced—from 312s. 6d. to 300s. per unit. 

Tanker Fire 

Five fire engines were required recently 
to deal with a blazing 15-ton motor tanker 
containing carbon disulphide. The tanker 
belonged to Courtaulds, rayon manufac- 
turers, and it caught fire at the firm’s Traf- 
ford Park works, where it was parked. 

* Bisofiex 81° Reduced 

British Industrial Solvents have announced 
that with effect from Monday, 21 Septem- 
ber, 1953, the price of ‘ Bisoflex 81° (their 
water-white grade of dioctyl phthalate) has 
been further reduced by Id. per lb. The 
new price for 10-ton lots, carriage paid in 
returnable packages, is 2s. 8d. per Ib. 


Tinplate Mills Reopening 

Nine old-type tinplate mills at two works 
in Pontardawe and Goerseinon, South Wales, 
which were closed four months ago because 
sufficient tinplate to meet demands was 
being produced by modern mills elsewhere, 
are to be reopened on 2 November. Con- 
tracts for rolling mill equipment—worth 
£4 000,000—fer modernising the Welsh sheet 
and tinplate industry. have been placed by 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins Ltd., and 
the Steel Company of Wales Ltd., with 
Davy and United Engineering Co. Ltd.., 
Sheffield. 

British Polythene for North America 

It has been announced that the Plastics 
Division of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. has exported to the USA 2,000,000 Ib. 
of polythene specially suitable fer the 
manufacture of tubing. This is the first 
large American’ order for polythene 
secured by I.C.]. and it comes at a time 
of a world shortage of this thermoplastic 
material. In the USA polythene tubing 
is finding an extensive use for water services 


and extruders are unable to satisfy the 
demand from domestic supplies. A 
similar state of affairs exists in Canada 


which is now buying I.C.I. polythene for 
tubing. 


Molybdenum Restrictions Go DR 
Restrictions on the use of molybdenum |L.C.1. 
in alloy steel, imposed in June, 1952, have ja me 
been removed, according to a Ministry of |form 
Supply announcement, Supplies have im- |Septe 
proved. Restrictions on the use of nickel |the 
continues. Expl 
cL. 
of B 
chest 
assoc 
ject. 
Near 


land 


Change of Address 
The offices of George Lewi & Partners, 
industrial consultants, have been removed 
to Hanover Court, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, W.1. The telephone number remains 
GROsvenor 3772-3; the telegraphic address 
is Lewichem, Wesdo. 
Reduced Further | M 
We have been advised by A. Boake, |direc 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., that with effect from lchen 
Monday, 21 September, 1953, the price of (has 
di-ethyl hexyl phthalate to BS. 1995 has [Sout 








been further reduced by Id. per Ib. This ja!ms 
will mean, for example, that the new 10-ton [deve 
price rate will be 2s. 8d. per Ib. two 
at J 

Blasting Method Described Loo 

Mr. R. F. McCormick and Mr. J. row 


Hancock, of the Nobel Division, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd.. presented a paper] 7, 





at a meeting of the Mining Institute of jpop 
Scotland, at the Royal Technical Institute. bap 
Glasgow, last week, describing the applica- law) 
tion of ‘milli-second delay blasting’ to yr. 
mining. 195] 
firm 

Industrial Cleaning and 

Mr. G. F. Hicks, who while here estab- tary 


lished a new company under the name of {Ind 
the Magnus Chemical Company Ltd., of 195: 
which he is a director, having completed his |mai 
assignment from the parent company in 


Australia, returned by air to Melbourne| T 
last week. He attended the first inter- app 
national conference on industrial cleaning fe | 





held recently in Paris under the chairman- Scie 
ship of Mr. W. M. Campbell, president of Oct 
Magnus Chemical Co. Inc. of the USA, |Get 
when it was stated that manufacturing Dy: 
arrangements for Magnus cleaning pro- (is ¢ 
ducts, with efficient after-sales service, are |tior 


operating in scme 14 countries and sales |FLE 
and service representation has also been {cil 
set up in nearly 20 others. iper 
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Dr. H. HEPWORTH, managing director of 
denum ||.C.1. (Pharmaceuticals), Ltd., since 1947, and 
, have {a member of the delegate board from its 
stry of |formation in 1942, retires at the end of 
ve im-|September. Dr. Hepworth commenced at 
nickel |the Ardeer, Ayrshire, factory of Nobels 
Explosives Co., which was later merged in 
LC.L, Ltd. He became a delegate director 
of British Dyestuffs Corporation at Man- 
chester in 1934, and since 1936 has been 
associated with I.C.I.’s pharmaceutical pro- 
ject. He has travelled extensively in the 
Near and Middle East, the United States 
jand Canada. 


irtners, 
‘moved 

Lon- 
emains 
address 





| Mr. JOHN H. Lawrence, the managing 
Boake. |director of Jenolite. Ltd., specialists in 
t from Lhemical pre-treatment and metal finishing, 
rice of {has left this country for a business tour of 
95 has [South and East Africa. The trip, which 
_ This ims at opening up new markets and 
10-ton \developing those already established in the 
two territories, will include points of call 
at Nairobi (Kenya Co!ony), Durban, East 
ondon, Jenolite’s South African factory at 
Johannesburg, and their sales office at Cape 


Mc. 2 

; own. 
mperial 
| paper | The appointment of MR. ALEXANDER C. 
tute of jRoBERTS as assistant secretary of Monsanto 
stitute, 


: anada, Ltd., was announced recently. A 
pplica- lawyer and graduate of London University, 
ng tO/Mr. Roberts resided in India from 1935 to 
1951, where he was employed with the legal 

firm of Sandersons and Morgans until 1940, 

and from then until 1951 as assistant secre- 

- estab- tary with Imperial Chemical Industries 
ame of (India), Ltd. He returned to England in 
td., of |1952 and joined Fisons Ltd., where he re- 
sted his mained until 1953 when he went to Canada. 
any in 
ibourne | The Lord President of the Council has 
inter- pone Mr. W. L. HEywoop, O.B.E. to 
‘leaning be a member of the Advisory Council for 
airman- Scientific and Industrial Research, from 1 
dent of October, 1953. Mr. Heywood, who is 52, ts 








- USA, |General Secretary of the National Union of 
icturing |Dyers, Bleachers and Textile Workers, and 
g pro-|is also Secretary of the National Associa- 
ice, are |tion of Unions in Textile Trades. 
d sales 
o been 


MR. E. 
FLETCHER retires from the Advisory Coun- 
cil on 30 September on completion of his 
period of membership. 








Mr. J. ARNOLD Fox has been appointed 
chairman of Price’s (Bromborough), 
Limited, Bromborough Pool Works, near 
Birkenhead, and will take up his new duties 
on 1 October, 1953. This company is an 
associated company of Unilever Limited. 

Joseph Crosfield & Sons, Limited, and 
William Gossage & Sons, Limited, announce 
that they have agreed to release Mr. Fox 
to take up his new appointment and he will 
be resigning his directorships of these com- 
panies, as well as Industrial Soaps, Limited 
(of which company he is at present chair- 
man) with effect from 30 September, 1953. 

Mr. Fox was educated at the Boteler 
Grammar School and Stonyhurst College. 
He left school in 1923 and joined Joseph 
Crosfield & Sons, Limited. He has princi- 
pally been concerned with the sale of chemi- 
cals products of Crosfields in connection 
with which he has travelled in the United 
States, Canada, South America and South 
Africa. He was appointed to the board on 
25 September, 1945, and was also made a 
director of William Gossage & Sons, Ltd. 
He became chairman of this company in 
1950. 


PROFESSOR F. A. PANETH, who is relin- 
quishing his post as professor of chemistry 
at Durham University on his appointment 
as director of the Max Planck Chemical 
Institute at Mainz, was a member of the 
British war-time team of scientists who con- 
ducted research in atomic energy. An Aus- 
trian, he held academic posts at Hamburg. 
Berlin and Konigsberg before leaving Ger- 
many in 1933 because of Nazism. He and 
his wife became naturalised British subjects 
just before the war and they intend retain- 
ing their British nationality in Germany. 
Professor Paneth was made a Fe!low of the 
Royal Society in 1947. 


MR. FREDERICK GRANT, M.C., Q.C.. who 
has been appointed independent chairman 
of the executive committee of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation. spent seven 
years with the Tees-side steel firm of 
Bolckow Vaughan before teing called to 
the Bar in 1925. He took silk in 1943 and 
He has 


is a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 
had a large practice at the Bar. 
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Kenya Oil Refinery Venezuelan Paint the Pu 

A Bill to vest in the Crown 2,000 acres It is announced that three important paint | examina 


of land on the mainland opposite Mombasa 
Island for an oil refinery has been pub- 
lished by the Kenya Government. It is 
understood that a plant costing £75,000,000 
is being planned for the cite by the Anglo- 
Saxon Petroleum Company. 


North Borneo Oil Search 
A gravity survey in an attempt to ascertain 
more data on the oil potentialities of the 
area is to be carried out by a technical 
party on the Dent Peninsula, on the east 
coast of North Borneo. The concession for 
this area, and for the Klias Peninsula in 
the west, together covering about 1,000 sq. 

miles, is held by the Shell Group. 


Tax Exemption 

A Brazilian decree has been signed grant- 
ing exemption from the payment of import 
duties for a period of five years to imports 
of machinery for new cement factories or 
for the expansion of existing factories. The 
concerns to benefit by this decree are those 
which have a minimum capital of 
Cr$25,000,000 and a capacity to produce a 
minimum of 30,000 tons annually. Cement 
consumption in 1952 was 2,400,000 tons and 
production 1,600,000 tons. 


Belgium Invests in Canada 

Initial financing of Canadian Petrofina, 
Ltd., a new public company being estab- 
lished by Belgium’s Petrofina interests, has 
been set at $25,000,000 of issued capital. 
Provided direct!y by Petrofina, this will con- 
sist of 2,000,000 participating preferred 
shares of $10 par value, out of an authorised 
total of 4,000,000 preferred; and 5,000,000 
ordinary shares of $1 par value, out of an 
authorised amount of 10,000,000 shares. 
Petrofina—Compagnie Financiere Belge des 
Petroles of Brussels—has been operating in 
Canada since 1950 through Canadian Fina 
Oil Co., Ltd., a private company which has 
now been replaced by Canadian Petrofina 
Ltd. The former concern was the first 
European company to obtain a stake in oil 
operations in Western Canada, and now 
ho!ds interests in producing wells in several 
areas as well as in 500,000 acres of potential 
oil lands. 





manufacturers, two from the USA and one} (Econon 
from the United Kingdom, will shortly set] series of 
up paint and varnish factories in Venezuela|the pub 
with their own and Venezuelan capital. Fibres.’ 
Swedish Alcohol Production much g 
Total 1952 Swedish alcohol production of| booklet 
154,000,000 litres of 50 per cent potency] Y@tety 
was made up of 19,100,000 litres of potato] >) indu 
spirit and the remainder of sulphite spirit.|‘t has b 
Corresponding figures for 1951  were| ly sey 
17,900,000 litres of potato spirit and|JUte. S! 
150,900,000 litres of sulphite spirit, accord-|@Y0"- 
ing to The Anglo-Swedish Review. origin ¢ 
Argentine Petroleum Products | product 
A decree has been issued authorising the | aclu vi 
Sociedad Anonima Comercial e Industrial |9¢'udec 
Parafina del Plata to manufacture in Argen- of the 
tina paraffin, petroleum jelly and _ other paren 
petroleum by-products. It is stated that| “°°. C 
this will enable the country to make econom- obtainal 
: 2 Segeace ‘ rc |drobe ¢ 
ies in imports valued at over US 
$8,000,000 a year. London 
West German Coal 
West German coal production in 1953 is 
expected to amount to 125,000,000 tons, received 
compared with 123,300,000 tons in 1952.)RooKg ¢ 
Imports of American coal, if continued at ; 





FROM 
Gower 





the rate of January-March, 1953, are likely — 
to total 5,000,000 tons in 1953, almost|Gpomict 
1.000.000 tons less than in 1952. priately 

Duperial Break-up for spec 


The final segregation of holdings in publicat 
* Duperial ’"—the joint L-C.I.-Due Pont com-jand it j 
pany in Brazil and Argentina, whose separa-\tions de 
tion was ordered last year in a big anti-trust |Bj-mont 
suit in New York—is expected to be com-lissued ; 
plete in a week or two. This is more than 
seven months in advance of the time limit|jUsT 
imposed, but the assignment of certain ex-|Compar 
port holdings is expected to take up tolGavtho: 
another six months. Although the finallis ‘their 
court order stipulated that the two com-|prices’ 
panies must compete ‘coldly and aggres-|cables . 
sively,’ negotiation for some non-exclusive gards 
licences will be allowed for nine so-called ranges . 
‘fringe’ British patents for PTFE; zs 





onelare apr 


British patent on metallochrome finishes;|pook. ¢ 
two South African specifications for PTFE. |in stiff ¢ 
and fourjareas a 
form. 


and two British applications; 
Canadian patents relating to spinning. 
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PREPARED chiefly to cover the syllabus of 
the Purchasing Officers Association final 
examination subject, ‘Raw Materials 
}(Economic and Geographical Survey),.’ a 
series of 18 booklets has been completed by 
the publication of ‘Natural and Synthetic 
Fibres.” It is recognised that a work of 
much greater magnitude than this 40 page 
booklet would be needed to cover the 
variety of fibres known to and employed 
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by industry as a whole, For that reason 
‘it has been decided to review in the booklet 
only seven widely-used fibres—esparto, flax, 
| jute, sisal and manila, glass, nylon and 
rayon. These have been dealt with as to 
origin or geographical location; method of 
production; volume of output; and employ- 
ment and end usage. Sufficient has been 
| included not only for the initial education 
of the student, but to provide in briefest 
form up-to-date information for the general 
user. Copies of the booklet (3s. 6d.) are 
obtainable from the Association at War- 
drobe Court, 146a Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
* * * 
FROM H. K. Lewis & Company, Ltd., 136 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, we have just 
received a copy of their latest Catalogue of 
Books on Chemistry, conveniently sectional- 
ised under the headings of General, Inor- 
ganic, Physical, Organic and Analytical 
Chemistry. In turn, each section is appro- 
priately sub-divided, which makes the search 
for specific books all the easier. American 
publications are marked with an asterisk 
and it is pointed out that in present condi- 
‘tions delay in supplying these is inevitable. 
Bi-monthly lists of new publications are 
issued and sent gratis.on application. 
* * * 








JUST published by British Driver-Harris 
Company, Ltd., and available from their 
Gaythorn Mill headquarters in Manchester, 
is their new ‘Standard List and Trade 
Prices’ of ‘Drivex’ cables. All ‘ Drivex’ 
latest British Stan- 
dards Specifications (1953), and the eight 
ranges of cables detailed in the present list 
This 16 p. 





hes; |book, clearly printed and bound pocket-size 


"FE, 
four|areas 





in stiff card, gives comparative sizes, nominal 
and prices in easy-to-read tabular 
form. 
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Publications & Announcements 


RESISTANCE to chemical attack, electrical 
resistance, light transmission and good 
appearance combined with _ satisfactory 
mechanical strength are nowadays regarded 
as essential properties in an_ increasing 
range of materials and for that reason there 
is a growing tendency for plastics to be 
the engineer's initial choice. Indeed, plastics 
have become established as sound engineer- 
ing materials and some of the credit for 
this is legitimately claimed by the Witton 
Moulded Insulation Works of the General 
Electric Company Ltd. This works has 
behind it nearly 40 years of moulding 
experience and has acquired an immense 
fund of knowledge in the plastics field. 
Some indication of the extent of the 
facilities available is given by means 
of clear text and numerous admirable 
illustrations in a booklet just published by 
the company under the title ‘Moulded 
Plastics for Industry,’ copies of which are 
obtaindble from the G.E.C. at Magnet 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


* * = 


THE ease of hydrolysis of ethyl silicate, 
which enables bonded refractories of excel- 
lent green and fired strength to be made, 
has led to its use in a number of other im- 
portant applications. The chief of these are; 
permanent ceramic moulds for repetition 
casting; precision piece moulds, a modifi- 
cation of the lost wax method in which the 
use of an expendable wax pattern is elimi- 
nated; high frequency furnace linings; and 
cast refractories of intricate and detailed 
shape. A 24-page. admirably illustrated 
brochure just issued by Monsanto Chemicals 
Limited, Victoria Station House, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, points out that 
Silester O (Monsanto’s ethyl silicate con- 
taining 40 per cent silica) is used for all the 
purposes mentioned. As an alternative, 
Silester A — an amine modified form of 
Silester O—is available for certain specialised 
purposes where speed of gelation and sim- 
plicity of use are the prime considerations. 


Atmospheric Pollution Control 
Stretford is pressing for the appointment 
of an additional alkali inspector to control 
atmospheric pollution around Trafford Park. 
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Chemical & Allied Stocks & Shares 


HE reduction in the bank rate from 
4 per cent to 34 per cent, which came 
as a surprise to the City, was followed by 
a rise of values on the Stock Exchange 
under the lead of British Funds. Lower 
money rates imply lower yields and higher 
prices for gilt-edged stocks and all classes 
of fixed-interest securities quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. Best levels have not been 
fully held at the time of writing, but gains 
were substantial on balance and gilt-edged 
stocks are now at their highest since 1951. 
Leading industrial shares have also taken 
their cue from the rise in gilt-edged. Senti- 
ment was helped by the view that the lower 
bank rate will reduce the cost of financing 
new plant and equipment and give a fillip 
to export trade. In some quarters it is being 
suggested that a further cut in the bank 
rate to 3 per cent may be in prospect. 

As was to be expected, shares of chemical 
and allied companies reflected the upward 
trend in markets. Imperial Chemical have 
risen strongly to 46s. 104d. at the time of 
writing in front of the interim dividend 
which will be announced by the time these 
notes are in print. A month ago, the price 
was 44s. 44d. Nevertheless, in many direc- 
tions share prices are lower on balance for 
the month, although they have improved 
since the bank rate reduction. Earlier, mar- 
kets had been affected by the reaction on 
Wall Street, and sentiment is still affected 
to some extent by fear that the downward 
trend at that centre may continue. Fisons, 
which were 39s. a month ago, are 37s. 9d. 
at the time of writing, but the market is con- 
tinuing to assume that the dividend total will 
be increased. British Chrome Chemicals 5s. 
shares at 15s. 9d. attracted on the dividend, 
while elsewhere. Laporte 5s. units have 
Strengthened to 11s. 104d. and Monsanto 5s. 
units were 22s. 14d., compared’ with 
21s. 104d. a month ago. In other direc- 
tions, Reichhold Chemical 5s. shares have 
moved up from 6s. to 7s., Yorkshire Dye- 
ware & Chemical 5s. shares were 7s. 9d.., 
against 6s. 9d.. and Coalite & Chemical 2s. 
units were again around 2s. 14d. Albright & 
Wilson 5s. units strengthened from 16s. 6d. 
to 17s. Preference shares also participated 


in the rise, all types of fixed-interest securi- 
ties having moved higher in price following 
Imperial Chemical 


the bank rate reduction. 
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7 per cent preference, for instance, are now 
29s., which compares with 27s. 9d. a month 
ago. 

Elsewhere, Boake Roberts 5s, units were 
8s. 9d., William Blythe 3s. shares 5s. 94d, 
while Hardman & Holden 5s. shares were 
8s. 9d. ‘ex’ the share bonus, and Borax 
Consolidated at 35s. 44d. were slightly higher 
on balance. British Glues 4s, units have 
strengthened to 9s. 9d. and there was a better 
trend in plastics shares with Kleemann ls 
shares at 8s. 6d., British Industrial Plastics 
2s. shares 4s. 74d. Bakelite 10s. shares 
19s. 9d. and British Xylonite £1 units 27s. 6d. 
In other directions, Boots Drug 5s. units were 
21s. 6d., United Molasses 10s. units 30s. 3d 
and the 4s. units of the Distillers Co 
strengthened to 17s. 3d. Turner & Newall! MANC! 
were 56s. 6d. and elsewhere, Glaxo 10s., Prices f¢ 
units were 42s.. awaiting the dividend | leads, th 
announcement. Staveley were 70s. 6d., and 
Powell Duffryn 26s. 3d.xd. Unilever were 
active around 49s. 3d. Triplex Glass 10s,|Acetic A 
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units strengthened to 23s. after publication £88. 
of the full report and accounts. Oils were = 
active, but have not kept prices. Shell were es 


88s. 9d. Anglo-Iranian were active around 
145s. 74d. on talk of a possible increase in|Acetic Ar 


the forthcoming interim dividend. nastene. 


ton ; 
40/5 
Balance Prices Reduced pol 
IN a revised price list of their latest models, £102 
Messrs. L. Oertling, Ltd., announce impor-| ajcohol } 
tant price cuts to become effective on 30 lots. 
September. 

These reductions affect the Aperiodic and|Aleohol, | 





* Releas-o-matic ’ chemical balances embody-} £162 

ing the latest technical developments to a 

secure rapid and accurate weighing even by es 

junior assistants with resultant economies per 1 

where large numbers of routine weighings 

have to be carried out. Alcohol, 
It is understood that the new prices will 500, 


apply to all balances delivered on or after 
30 September, even though placed at thejAllyl Alc 
higher prices previously current. Such sub- per | 
stantial reductions, now made possible by a 
the greatly increased productivity of Oert- 

ling’s new and up-to-date factory at St. MaryjAlum.— 
Cray, should contribute substantially to Ma? 
Britain’s competitive position in the supply) Ajuminiu 


of high grade balances for export. ton 
J 
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LONDON.—There have been no outstanding 
;changes in prices or market conditions 
’| during the week, and the movement to the 
‘Il chief home consuming industries has con- 
tinued to follow a steady course with good 
quantities being called for against contracts. 
A more active trend is reported in export 
“| trade and a number of bookings for ship- 
-“|ment have been secured despite the com- 
lies} petitive conditions in overseas markets. 
‘Tes! Buying interest in the coal tar products 
6d.) market is mainly centred on the creosote oil 
- and tar acids, while rather more inquiry has 
= been reported for cresylic acid. 

vall MANCHESTER.—Apart from an easing of 
{Qs,, Prices for litharge and the red and white 
ond| leads. there has been little change of any 


ere 


and 
ere ’ ; ; 
10s,| Acetic Acid.—Per ton : 80% technical, 1 ton, 


£88. 80% pure, 10 tons, £92 ; commercial 


oe glacial 10 tons, £94; delivered buyers’ 
a premises in returnable barrels ; in glass 
aa carboys, £7 ; demijohns, £11 extra. 


» in{Acetic Anhydride.—Ton lots d/d, £138 per ton. 


Acetone.—Small lots : 5 gal. drums, £143 per 
ton; 10 gal. drums, £125 per ton. In 
40/50 gal. drums less than 1 ton, £105 per 
ton ; 1 to 9 tons, £105 per ton ; 10 to 49 
tons, to £103 per ton ; 50 tons and over, 

lels, £102 per ton. 


= Alcohol BSS, Butyl.—£161 per ton in 10-ton 
ots. 





and|Alcohol, Diacetone.—Small lots : 5 gal. drums’ 
dy-! 62 per ton ; 10 gal. drums, £172 per ton. 
tol In 40/45 gal. drums ; less than 1 ton, £142 
mm per ton ; 1 to 9 tons, £141 per ton ; 10 to 
Bi 50 tons, £140 per ton ; 50 to 100 tons, £139 
per ton ; 100 tons and over, £138 per ton. 


ings 
"S"/ Alcohol, Ethyl.—300,000 gal. lots, d/d., 2s. 11d. 
a per proof gallon; 100,000 and less than 


nies 





pe 200,000 gal. lots, d/d, 3s. per proof gallon. 
Le 
the/Allyl Alcohol.—Less than 40 gals., 3s. 104d. 


sub- per lb.; 40 gal., 3s. 64d. per lb. ; 2 to 5 
be 40 gal. drums, 3s. 44d. per lb. ; 1 ton and 
: over, 3s. 24d. per Ib. 


ert: 
faryjAlum.—Ground, about £23 per ton, f.o.r. 
to MANCHESTER : Ground, £25. 


>Ply/Aluminium Sulphate.—Ex works, £14 15s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER : £14 10s. to £15. 
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British 
‘ Chemical Prices 








consequence in quotations on the Manches- 
ter chemical market during the past week. 
Textile and most other industrial chemicals 
are meeting with a steady demand on home- 
consumption account and there is a fairly 
steady movement to the overseas outlets. A 
fair number of additional inquiries have 
been dealt with during the past few days. 
In the fertiliser section, basic slag and agri- 
cultural lime are being taken up in relatively 
good quantities and rather more buying 
interest has been shown in sulphate of am- 
monia and superphosphates. 

GLasGcow.—During the past week busi- 
ness has steadily improved and the demand 
for the usual run of general chemicals has 
been very satisfactory. 


General Chemicals 


Ammonia. Anhydrous.—1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 


Ammonium Bicarbonate.—2 cwt. non-return- 
able drums ; 1 ton lots £58 per ton. 


Ammonium Chloride. — Grey  galvanising, 
£31 5s. per ton, in casks, ex wharf. Fine 
white 98%, £25 to £27 perton. See also 
Salammoniac, 


Ammonium Nitrate.—D/d, £18 to £20 per ton. 


Ammonium  Persulphate. — MANCHESTER : 
£6 5s. per cwt. d/d. 


Ammonium Phosphate.—Mono- and di-, ton 
lots, d/d, £93 and £91 10s. per ton. 


Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, d/d in 5-cwt. lots 
as to grade, etc., 2s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. per Ib. 
Crimson, 3s. 43d. to 4s. 5}d. per Ib. 


Arsenic.—Per ton, £59 5s. nominal, ex store. 


Barium Carbonate.—Precip., d/d ; 2-ton lots, 
£35 5s. per ton, bag packing. 


Barium Chloride.—£42 5s. per ton in 2-ton 
lots. 


Barium Sulphate (Dry Blanc Fixe).—Precip., 
4-ton lots, £38 per ton d/d; 2-ton lots, 
£38 5s. per ton d/d. 

Bleaching Powder.—£21 in casks 

(1 ton lots). 


per ton 
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Berax.—Per ton for ton lots, in free 140-Ib. 
bags, carriage paid: Anhydrous, £59 10s. ; 
in l-cwt. bags; commercial, granular, 
£39 10s.; crystal, £42; powder, £43; 
extra fine powder, £44; B.P., granular, 
£48 10s.; crystal, £51; powder, £52; 
extra fine powder £53. 


Boric Acid.—Per ton for ton lots in free 1-cwt. 
bags, carriage paid : Commercial, granu- 
lar, £68 ; crystal, £76 ; powder, £73 10s. ; 
extra fine powder, £75 10s.;  B.P., 
granular, £81; crystal, £88; powder, 
£85 10s. ; extra fine powder, £87 10s. 


Butyl Acetate BSS.—£173 per ton, in 20-ton 
lots. 


sec.- Butyl Alcohol.—S gal. drums £159; 
40 gal. drums: less than 1 ton £124 per 
ton; 1 to 10 tons £123 per ton; 10 tons 
and over £122 per ton; 100 tons and over 
£120 per ton. 


tert. - Butyl Alcohol.—5 gal. drums £195 10s. 
per ton; 40/45 gal. drums: less than 1 
ton £175 10s. per ton; 1 to 5 tons £174 
10s. per ton; 5 to 10 tons, £173 10s. ; 
10 tons and over £172 10s. 


Calcium Chloride.—70/72% solid £12 10s. per 
ton. 

Chlorine, Liquid.—£32 per ton d/d in 16/17-cwt. 
drums (3-drum lots). 


Chromic Acid.—2s. 0}d.to 2s. O2d. per Ib., 
less 24%, d/d U.K. 


Citric Acid.—1-cwt. lots, 205s. cwt. ; 
lots, 200s. cwt. 


Cobalt Oxide.—Black, delivered, 13s. per Ib. 


Copper Carbonate.—MANCHESTER : 2s. 4d. 
per Ib. 


Copper Sulphate.—£74 per ton f.o.b., less 2% 
in 2-cwt. bags. 


5-cwt. 


Cream of Tartar.—100°%, per cwt., about 
£10 2s. 


Ethyl Acetate,—20 tons and upwards, d/d, 
£151 per ton. 


Formaldehyde.—£37 5s. per ton in casks, d/d. 


Formic Acid.—85%, £82 10s. in 4-ton lots, 
carriage paid. 


Glycerine.—Chemically pure, double distilled 
1.260 S.G., £14 7s. 6d. per cwt. Refined 
pale straw industrial, 5s. per cwt. less than 
chemically pure. 


12s. per 
strength 


Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, about 


carboy d/d, according to purity, 
and locality. 
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" Hydrogen Peroxide.—27.5% wt. £124 10s. pe 
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Hydrofluoric Acid.—59/60%, 
ls. 2d. per Ib. 


about Is. 
Methyl 
ton 


ton. 35% wt. £153 per ton d/d. Carboy) Methy 1 


extra and returnable. £1¢ 

Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 16s. 4d. per 1b. in} Nickel 
28 Ib. lots. per 
Nitric A 


Iodoform.—25s. 10d. per ib. in 28 Ib. lots. 
Lactic Acid.—Pale tech., 44 per cent by weight eee cas 
£122 per ton ; dark tech., 44 per cent by 
weight £74 per ton ex works 1-ton lots;} Phosph« 
dark chemical quality 44 per cent by lot: 


weight £102 per ton, ex works; usual (S. 
container terms. pel 
Lead Acetate.—White : About £136 10s. per} Potash, 
ton. 1-t 
Lead Nitrate.—About £116 per ton. no 
Lead, Red.—Basis prices per ton. Genuine dn sta 
red lead, £123; orange lead, £135)... 
Ground in oil : red, £149 10s. ; ‘orange, ey 
£161 10s. aed 
Lead, White.—Basis prices : Dry English, in — 
5-cwt. casks £141 per ton. Ground in oil: o 
English, under 2 tons, £162. ia 

28 


Lime Acetate.—Brown, ton lots, d/d, £40 per 





ton; grey, 80-82%, ton lots, d/d, £45f Petass 
per ton. gl 
ql 
Litharge.—£123 per ton, in 5-ton lots. 
Potass' 
Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, £2) Ib 
to £24. Is 
; cy 
Magnesium Carbonate.—Light, — 
d/d, 2-ton lots, £84 10s. per ton, under 2P ésoPre 
tons, £92 per ton. £] 
‘ 4 t 
Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex wharf), £1) | 
per ton. } tc 
Magnesium Oxide.—Light, commercial, d/d, S) 
under 1-ton lots, £245 per ton. Salam 
Magnesium Sulphate.—£15 to £16 per ton. 7 
Mercuric Chloride.—18s. 3d. per lb. in 28-Ib, it 
lots ; smaller quantities dearer. 7 
| Salicy 


Mercury Sulphide, Red.—Per Ib., from 10s. 3d! 2 
for ton lots and over to 10s. 7d. for lots , 

7 to under 30 Ib. eae” 

i Ss 

Methanol.—Pure synthetic, d/d, £28 to £3% soda 
per ton. £ 


Methylated Spirit.—Industrial 66° O.P. 10] cogiy 
gals., 5s. 44d. per gal. ; pyridinised 64’ | 
O.P. 100 gal., 5s. 64d. per gal. | Sodi 

} t 

' 
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Methyl Ethyl Ketone.—10-ton lots, £141 per 
ton del. 


boys !Methy zsoButyl Ketone.—10 tons and over 
£162 per ton. 


Nickel Sulphate.—D/d, buyers 
per ton. Nominal. 


U.K. £154 


Nitric Acid.—£35 to £40 per ton, ex-works. 


Oxalic Acid.—Home manufacture, in 5-cwt. 





— casks, £139 per ton, carriage paid. 

nt by 

lots ;| Phosphoric Acid.—Technical (S.G. 1.700) ton 
it by lots, carriage paid, £87 per ton; B.P. 
usual (S.G. 1.750), ton lots, carriage paid, ls. 34d. 


j per lb. 


$. per} Potash, Caustic.—Solid, £94 10s. per ton for 
1-ton lots ; Liquid, £37 15s. 


Potassium Bichromate.—Crystals and granular, 
11§d. per Ib. ; ground, Is. 8d. per Ib., 





1e dy standard quantities. 
136 
oan Potassium Carbonate. — Calcined, 96/98°%, 
. £59 10s. per ton for 1-ton lots, ex-store. 
sh. in Potassium Chloride.—Industrial, 96°, t-ton 
, oil: lots, £23 to £25 per ton. 
Potassium Iodide.—B.P., 14s. 10d. per Ib. in 
Om 28-lb. lots ; 14s. 4d. in cwt. lots. 
‘ £45 Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, 
} &ls. per cwt. ex store, according to 
quantity. 
Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., 1s. 9}d. per 
. & Ib. for 1-cwt. lots ; for 3 cwt. and upwards, 
ls. 84d. per lb. ; technical, £8 11s. 6d. per 
. cwt.; for 5 cwt. lots. 
rcial, 
der 2? ésoPropy! Alcohol.—Small lots : 5 gal. drums, 


£118 per ton; 10-gal. drums, £108 per 


! ton; in 40-45 gal. drums; less than 
» £16 1 ton, £83 per ton; 1 to 9 tons £81 per 
} ton; 10 to 50 tons, £80 10s. per ton: 

did 50 tons and over, £80 per ton. 


Salammoniac.—Dog-tooth crystals, £70 per 


.. ton; medium, £67 10s. per ton; fine 
white crystals, £21 10s. to £22 10s. per ton, 
28-Ib, in casks. 
| Salicylic Acid. — MANCHESTER: Technical 
s. 3d) 2s. 7d. per Ib. d/d. 
ots 


Soda Ash.—58°% ex-depot or d/d, London 
Station, about £14 3s. per ton. — 


Soda, Caustic.—Solid 76/77% ; spot, £25 to 
£27 per ton d/d. (4 ton lots). 


10 Sodium Acetate.—£70 to £75 per ton d/d. 


1 64 
| soatam Bicarbonate.—Refined, spot, £13 10s. 
} to £15 10s. per ton, in bags. 


» £3 
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Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake and 
powder, 93d. per lb. ; anhydrous, 113d. 
per lb., net, d/d U.K. in 7-8 cwt. casks. 

Sodium Bisulphite.—Powder, 60/62 %, 
£40 per ton d/d in 2-ton lots for home 
trade. 


Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£25 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton lots in 2-cwt. 
free bags. 


Sodium Chlorate.—£75 15s. to £82 per ton. 


Sodium Cyanide.—100°% basis, 93d. to 103d. 
per lb. 


Sodium Fluoride.—D/d, £4 10s. per cwt. 


Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals £28 a ton ; 
commercial, 1-ton lots, £26 per ton 
carriage paid. 


Sodium Iodide.—B.P., 16s. 4d. per lb. in 28-lb. 
lots. 


Sodium Méetaphosphate (Calgon).—Flaked, 
loose in metal drums, £123 ton. 


Sodium Metasilicate.—£22 15s. per ton, d/d 
U.K. in ton lots. 


Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean Industrial, over 
98% 6-ton lots, d/d station, £27 10s. per 
ton. 


Sodium Nitrite.—£31 per ton (4-ton lots). 


Sodium Percarbonate.—12}% available oxygen, 
£8 2s. 10$d. per cwt. in l-cwt. drums. 


Sodium Phosphate.—Per ton d/d for ton lots : 
Di-sodium, crystalline, £37 10s., anhy- 
drous, £78 10s. ; tri-sodium, crystalline, 
£39 10s., anhydrous, £75 10s. 


Sodium Prussiate.—ls. to 1s. 1d. per lb. ex 
store. 


Sodium Silicate.—£6 to £11 per ton. 


Sodium Sulphate (Glauber’s Salt).—£10 per 
ton d/d. 


Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Unground. 
£6 per ton d/d station in bulk. Man- 
CHESTER : £7 per ton d/d station. 


Sodium Sulphide.—Solid, 60/62°%, spot, £31 
per ton, d/d, in drums ; broken, £32 per 
ton, d/d, in drums. 


Sodium Sulphite——Anhydrous, £59 per ton ; 
pea crystals, £37 12s. 6d. per ton d/d 
station in kegs ; commercial, £23 7s. 6d. 
per ton d/d station in bags. 


Sulphur.—Per ton for 4 tons or more, ground, 
£22 16s. 6d. to £25 6s. according to 
fineness. 
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Tartaric Acid.—Per cwt.: 10 cwt. 


£10 10s. 


Titanium Oxide.—Standard grade comm., with 
rutile structure £143 per ton; standard 
grade comm., £130 per ton. 


or more, 


Zinc Oxide.—Maximum price per ton for 2-ton 


lots, d/d: white seal, £89 10s.; green 
seal, £88 10s. ; red seal, £87. 
Rubber Chemicals 

Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 2s. 33d. to 


3s. 14d. per lb. Crimson, 3s. 44d. to 4s. 5}d. 
per Ib. 


Carbon Bisulphide.—£60 to £65 per ton, 
according to quality. 


Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per Ib., according 
to packing. 


Carbon Tetrachloride.—Ton lots, £74 10s. per 
ton. 


India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 1s. 63d. to 
1s. 103d. per Ib. ; dark, Is. 43d. to Is. 84d. 
per Ib. 


Lithopone.—30%, £50 per ton. 
Mineral Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per ton. 
Sulphur Chloride.—British, £55 per ton. 


Vegetable Lamp Black.—£64 8s. per ton in 
2-ton lots. 


Vermilion.—Pale or deep, 15s. 64. per Ib. 
for 7-lb. lots. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, 
d/d farmer’s nearest station, £16 2s. 6d. 


Compound Fertilisers.—Per ton in 6 ton lots, 
d/d farmer’s nearest station, I.C.I. Special 
No. 1 £27 9s. 


‘Nitro-Chalk.’—£12 9s. 6d. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 


Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean agricultural for 6-ton 
lots, d/d nearest station, July to September, 
£26 5s. per ton ; October to November, 
£26 7s. 6d. per ton. 


Coal-Tar Products 


Benzole.—Per gal., minimum of 200 gals., 
ex-works, 90’s, 4s. 10?d. ; pure, 5s. 2d. ; 
nitration grade, 3s. 3d. 


Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6}d. 
per !b. Crude, 60's, 8s. MANCHESTER : 
Crystals, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 63d. per lb., d/d 
crude, 8s. naked, at works. 
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Creosote.—Home trade, Is. to 1s. 4d. per gal, 


according to quality, f.o.r. makers 
works. MANCHESTER : Is. to Is. 8d. pen 
gal. 


Cresylic Acid.—Pale 99/993%, 5s. 8d. per gal,: 
99.5/100%, 5s. 10d. American, duty free 
for export, 5s. to 5s. 8d. naked at work: 


Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 4s. 10d. per gal 
for 1000-gal. lots ; heavy, 90/190°, 4s. 344, 
per gal. for 1000-gal. lots, d/d. ial 





extra: higher prices for smaller low, 
Naphthalene.—Crude, 4-ton lots, in sellers 
bags, £14 12s. to £22 per ton, according to| 
m.p. ; hot pressed, £28 per ton in bul 
ex-works ; purified crystals, £53 per ton 





Pitch.—Medium, soft, home trade, 160s. pe 
ton f.o.r. suppliers’ works;  expor 
trade, 230s. per ton f.o.b. suppliers por 


Pyridine.—90/160°, 
MANCHESTER : 


32s. 6d. to 35s. per gal. 
42s. 6d. to 45s. per gal 


Toluol.—Pure, 5s. 7d. ; 90's, 4s. 10d. per gal, 
d/d. MANCHESTER : Pure, 5s. 3d. per gal 
naked. 

Xylol.—For 1000-gal. lots, 5s. 8d. to 5s. 104 
per gal., according to grade, d/d. 

Intermediates and Dyes 
(Prices Nominal) 

m-Cresol 98/100%.—3s. 9d. per Ib. d/d. 

o-Cresol 30/31° C.—1s. 4d. per Ib. d/d. 

p-Cresol 34/35° C.—3s. 9d. per Ib. d/d. | 

Dichloraniline.—2s. 84d. per Ib. 


Dinitrobenzene.—88/89°C., 1s. 





lid. per Ib. 


Dinitrotoluene.—S.P. 15° C., 1s. 114d. per Ib. ;| 
ar. 20 C., is. 3d. per me SP. 33°C 
Is. 14d. per lb. ; S.P. 66/68°C., Is. 9d. 
per lb. | 


p-Nitraniline.—4s. 54d. per Ib. 


Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 9}d. per lb. in 90-gal. 
drums, drums extra, 1-ton lots d/d buyers’ 
works. 


Nitronaphthalene.—2s. per Ib. 


o-Toluidine.—1s. 7d. per Ib., 
drums, drums extra. 


in tan he 
Dept. 
p-Toluidine.—Ss. 6d. per lb., in casks. 


m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100%. 
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How much 


_ DISTILLED WATER 
rey Mee £018) 


AFFORD ? 


The high cost of distilled water is often the 
factor which prevents its wider use in industry, 
even for processes where its use is known to 
be beneficial. The modern equivalent, supplied 
by the ‘Deminrolit’ Plant, can be produced 
economically in any quantity without heat or 
steam. It will pay you to investigate the use of 
‘Deminrolit’ Water for critical process require- 
ments or feeding to high pressure boilers. Fur- 
ther details or advice will gladly be supplied by :— 


cm Je PERMUTIT Company Limited 


Dept. V.A. 167, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4. Tel: CHIswick 6431 


0%. 
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Law & Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but 
we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages & Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides 
that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the 
company in respect of all.Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages or Charges have been so regis- 
tered. In each case the total debt, as specified in the 
last available Annual Summary, is also given—marked 
with an *—followed by the date of the Summary but 
such total may have been reduced.) 


Fisons Ltp., Felixstowe, fertiliser manu- 
facturers, etc. (M., 26/9/53.) 18 August, 
charge supplemental to a trust deed dated 
4 September, 1950; charged on Harvest 
House, Felixstowe, with fixtures, fittings, etc. 


*£3,500.000. 19 December, 1952. 

F. Wipocks & Co., LTp., Croydon, manu- 
facturers of cosmetics, etc. (M., 26/9/53.) 
18 August, £1,000 debentures; general 
charge. *£3,000. 21 July, 1953. 

Satisfactions 

BENGAL IRON Co., Ltp., London, E.C. 

(S., 26/9/53.) 20 August, of trust deed 


registered 15 March, 1922, and supplemental 
deeds registered 17 December, 1924, 9 June. 


1925, and 5 May, 1933. 

BRITANNIA LEAD Co., Ltp., London, E.C. 
(S., 26/9/53.) 20 August, of charges regis- 
tered 20 January, 1943, and 17 January. 
1946. 

NorTON ALUMINIUM PRODUCTS, LTD., 

‘Cannock. (S., 26/9/53.) 25 August, of 
debenture registered 10 May, 1952, to the 


extent of £1,000. 


YORKSHIRE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRIES. 


Ltp., Rotherham. (S., 26/9/53.) 19 
August, of charge registered 7 September. 
1951. 





Increases of Capital 
The following increases of capital have 
been announced: LAPORTE CHEMICALS, LTD., 
from £1.500,000 to £2,000,000; MERcK & 
Co, (GREAT BRITAIN), LTp., from £100 to 
£10,000. 





Change of Name 
The following change of name has been 
announced: Horta & Ward, Ltd., 
Brooke & Company. 
1953. 


to Ward. 


Ltd.. on 1 September, 
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New Registrations 
Clayton Dyestuffs Co. Ltd. 


Private company. (522,744). Capita 
£200,000. Manufacturers and dealers jy 
benzole. aniline and all other products 
coal and coal-tar, dyestuffs, acids, alkal 
and other chemicals, pharmaceutical pre 
paration. Directors: A. E. Peak, T. M 
Willcox, Dr. G. Kuhn, Reg. office: 505 





Ashton New Road, Manchester, 11. 
Walter Apted Ltd. 
company, (523,166). Capitall 

Agricultural merchants, manufac. 

and dealers in artificial manures 


Private 
£12,000. 
turers of 


manurial products and fertilisers. Perma 
nent directors: W. Apted, Mrs. B. M. Apted 
W. M. Apted. Reg. office: Mole Mills 
South Molton, Devon. 

Calmic Exports Ltd. 

Private company. (523.272). Capita 
£1,000. Chemical manufacturers, chemists 
druggists, dry salters. Directors: F. Dun: 
kerley, W. Dunkerley, H. Ward, A. Lloyd 


H. T. Mallinson. 
Crewe, Ches. 


Reg office: Crewe Hall 





Company News 


The Distillers Company 

The directors of The Distillers Company 
Limited, announce that they have declared 
a dividend on the preference capital of the 
company for the six months ending 30 Sep 
tember, 1953, at the rate of three per cent 
less~income tax, payable on 14 November 
1953, to stockholders on the register at 18 
September, 1953. 

Newton Chambers & Co, Ltd. 

The directors of Newton Chambers and 
Co. Ltd. will pay an interim dividend on) 
15 October of 10 per cent on ordinary} 
capital of £653,040 as increased this yea: 
by a 6} per cent scrip issue. This com- 
pares with an interim payment of 7} per 
cent and a final payment of 174 per cent. 
for 1952, making a total of 25 per cent on 
smaller capital. 

British Aluminium Co. Ltd. 

Stockholders of the British Aluminium } 
Company Ltd. have received a circular in 
which the directors point out that as there 
has been little sign of improvement in the 
difficult trading conditions referred to by 


continued on page 676 
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d on} in this great range being a fine example of a most types of containers in common use, and 
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the chairman, Viscount Portal of Hunger- 
ford, in his address last May, the mainten- 
ance of the interim dividend on the ordinary 
stock at 4 per cent in respect of the year 
ending 31 December next should not be 
taken as an indication that the total distri- 
bution for the year will necessarily be the 
same as in recent years. For each of the 
two preceding years the total was made up 
to 12 per cent, less tax, with a final pay- 
ment of 6 per cent and a bonus of 2 per 
cent. 
Lawes Chemical Co. Ltd. 

The directors of Lawes Chemical Cc. 
Ltd. have proposed a scheme whereby all 
the 200.000 7 per cent non-cumulative 10s. 
participating preference shares are to be 
converted into 10s. ordinary shares. As 
consideration for loss of preferential divi- 
dend right, preferential holders will be 
allotted one new ordinary share for every 
five preference shares held. The new 
ordinary shares represent scrip issue shares 
arising from capitalisation of £7.675 of 
share premium account. The company, 
which for 1951-52 increased its equity 
dividend from 7 to 9 per cent, now 
announces a payment of 10 per cent for the 
year ended 30 June last. Group net profit 
for the year was £48,702, compared with 
£49,766 for the previous year, after tax of 
£71,236 (£48,009). 


Next Week’s Events 


MONDAY 28 SEPTEMBER 
Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 6.15 p.m. C. Cuthbert: ‘ The Appli- 
cation of Unsteady State Heat Conduction 
Theory to Vulcanisation.’ 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Leeds: University, 7.30 p.m. Dr. 
Evans: ‘Recent Developments in 
stressed Concrete.’ 
TUESDAY 29 SEPTEMBER 
Institute of Metal Finishing 
London: British Institute of Manage- 
ment, Management House, Hill Street, W.1, 
6.30 p.m. Organic Finishing Group, H. 
Hollis: ‘The Development of Modern 
Organic Finishes.’ 
THURSDAY 1 OCTOBER 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Peterborough: Dujon Cafe, Market Place. 
Ladies’ Evening. 


R. H. 
Pre- 
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FRIDAY 2 OCTOBER 
Society of Chemical Industry 

London: Royal College of Science, S.W.7, 
10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Agriculture Group, 
Crop Protection Panel. Two-session sym- 
pesium on ‘Organo-Phosphorous Com- 
pounds.’ Professor V. B. Wigglesworth, 
Dr. C. Potter, Dr. J. M. Barnes, Dr. G. §. 
Hartley, Dr. .P. R. Carter, J. R. Nicholls, 
J. F. Newman. 

Manchester: Engineers’ 
Square, 6.30 p.m. E. J. 
man’s address. 


Club. 
Dunstan: 


Albert 
Chair- 


Institution of Works Managers 
London: Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, 7 p.m. Annual meeting and film 
show. 
Nottingham: Wellbeck Hotel. 8 p.m. 
Opening meeting, Notts and Derby branch. 


Obituary 


Dr. C. G. Fink 

The death was reported last week of 
COLIN GARFIELD FINK, M.A., Ph.D., Sc.D., 
the famous American electrochemist. Born 
in 1881, Dr. Fink was educated at Columbia 
and Leipzig Universities. He was a research 
engineer with the Generat Electric Com- 
pany from 1907-10 and with the Edison 
Lamp Works from 1910-17. In 1917 he 


became head of the research laboratory of | 


the Chile Exploration Company of New 
York and he remained in this post until 
appointed head of the Division of Electro- 
chemistry at Columbia University in 1922. 
In 1950, he retired. 

Dr. Fink had several books and many 
papers to his credit but he will always be 
remembered as the originator of the drawn 
tungsten filament for electric lamps, alumin- 
ium-plate on steel, chromium-plate, and 
electro-tin-plate. Few electrochemists, or 
even chemists in .general, could claim to 
have made so many important, practical dis- 
coveries as Dr. Fink. 


Mr. P. E. Negretti 


We regret to announce that Mr. Pau 
ERNEST NEGRETTI, chairman and managing 
director of Negretti and Zambra, Ltd., the 
scientific instrument manufacturers, died 
suddenly on 20 September at Droitwich, 
aged 70. 





| 
| 
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FOR DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


ORTHOTOLUIDINE BLANC FIXE 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE ANHYD. SOD. SULPHATE 


ADIPIC ACID SODIUM ACETATE 
yw. Steet 
36|38 KINGSWAY, LONDON, ri : i ; 








FORMAMIDE POTASSIUM CHLORATE 
Write Dept. B/34 for Samples. 








PURE 


7 ALPHA PICOLINE 
EETA PICOLINE 
GAMMA PICOLINE 


2:6 LUTIDOINE 


YORKSHIRE TAR DISTILLERS L’ 
CLECKHEATON , YORKS. 


TEL. CLECKHEATON C10) TELEGRAMS TO- 
790 (5 LINES). YOTAR CLECKHEATON 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











SITUATIONS VACANT 


SITUATION VACANT 





The engagement of persons answering these advertisements 
must be made through a Local Office of the Ministry of 
Labour or a Scheduled Employment Agency if the applicant 
ts a man aged 18-64 inclusive, or a woman aged 18-59 
inclusive, unless he or she, or the employment, is excepted 
from the provisions of the Notifications of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


A VACANCY arises for a young CHEMICAL 

ENGINEER whose educational standard is equivalent 
to A.M.I.Chem.E. A person with a little industrial 
experience would be preferred, but this is not essential 
The work will be of an extremely varied nature under 
qualified chemical engineers and will be invaluable 
experience to the successful candidate. Reply in 
confidence to BOX No. C.A. 3259, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, FLEET STREET LONDON, E.C.4. 


HEMICAL ENGINEERS, capable of leading 

development teams, required for vital and interesting 
new process. Reply to BOX No. C.A. 3258, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.4., when application form will be sent. 


XPERIMENTAL OFFICERS AND’ ASSISTANT 

EXPERIMENTAL OFFICERS in various Government 
Departments. The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for pensionable posts. Applications may be 
accepted up to December 31st, 1953, but an earlier 
closing date may be announced either for the competition 
as a whole or in one or more subjects. Interviews will 
generally be held shortly after the receipt of the completed 
application form. 

The posts are divided between the 
groups and subjects :—(a) Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences ; (6) Chemistry and Metallurgy ; (c) Biological 
Sciences ; (d) Engineering subjects ; and (e) Miscellaneous 
(including e.g., Geology, Library and Technical 
Information Services). 

AGE LIMITS. For Experimental Officers, at least 26 
and under 31 on December 31st, 1953; for Assistant 
Experimental Officers at least 18 and under 28 on 
December 3ist, 1953. Extension for regular service in 
H.M. Forces. 


Candidates must have at least one of a number of 
specified qualifications. Examples are Higher School 
Certificate, General Certificate of Education, Scottish 
Leaving Certificate, Scottish Universities Preliminary 
Examination, Northern Ireland Senior Certificate (all in 


following main 


appropriate subjects and at appropriate levels), Higher 
National Certificate, University degree. Candidates 
taking their examinations in 1953 may be admitted. 


Candidates without such qualifications may be admitted 
exceptionally on evidence of suitable experience. In 
general a higher standard of qualification will be looked 
for in the older candidates than in the younger ones. 

Inclusive London salary scales :— 

Experimental Officer £681-£838 
(women). 

Assistant Experimental 
£274-£511 (women). 

Starting pay according to age up to 26. 
at 26, £495 (men); £467 (women). 
provinces. 

Further particulars and application forms from CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, SCIENTIFIC BRANCH, TRINI- 
DAD HOUSE, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
W.1, quoting No. S$94-95/53. Completed application 
forms should be returned as soon as possible. 


21283/176/EH/a. 


(men); £586-£707 


Officer £274-£607 (men); 


At 18, £274; 
Somewhat lower in 


P LANT MANAGER. Large chemical firm requires 
plant manager, aged 30-35, at a works in th 
North-Eas st of England. Good degree in Chemistry « 


Chemical Engineering together with experience both 
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research and plant management essential. Should | 
able to supervise the technical performance 

chemical plants 
BOX NO. C.A. 3263, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





FOR SALE 


600 


STEAM DRIVEN GENERATING SETS 
665; kVA. (500-kW.) Steam driven Alternator Set | 
BELLISS & MORCOM SIEMENS, for 5000 3 50 
77 — Steam pressure 150,155 Ib 
333 r.p.m. 
5-kV, re (500-kW.) Steam Alternator Set by BROWETT 
LINDLEY L.D.C., for 400 440/350, 4 wire, with 
230/250 volts line to neutral Speed 333 r.p.m 
Steam pressure 165 Ib. sq. in., against 15 lb. back 
pressure. Makers advise would operate with steam 
at 180 lb. sq. in. against 20 lb. back pressure 
Two 420 470-kKVA. Steam Alternator Sets by BELLISS 
&MORCOM MATHER& PLATT, for 400 440 3/50 
Speed 375 r.p.m. Steam pressure 150 Ib. sq. in 
against 15 20 lb. gauge back pressure 








313-kV A. (250-kW.) Steam Alternator Set by BROWETT! 


LINDLEY BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE, for 400 


Speed 


of severa 
The post is progressive and pensionabk 


HAR! 
hortic 

medicina 
| establish 





350, 4 wire. Steam pressure 100 Ib. sq. in., 5 ll 
back pressure, or up to 140 Ib. sq. in., exhausting 
to 15 Ib. 

250-kW. Steam driven GENERATING SET by ASH- 
WORTH & PARKER/MET-VICK., for 115 volts 


- D.C. Steam pressure 120 Ib. sq. in., exhausting 
to 26 in. vacuum. Speed 400 r.p.m 

250-kW. Geared Turbo Generator Set by 
MORCOM CROMPTON PARKINSON, for 207/230 


volts D.C. Speed 1,000 r.p.m. through reduction 
gear. Multi stage Turbine designed for steam at 





BELLISS & 


290 Ib., 550 deg. F. superheat, plus 25 per cent 
overload for two hours when running at 6,000 
r.p.m. 
250-kVA. Steam driven Alternator Set by BELLISS & 
MORCOM HARLAND, for 400/3/50, 360 amps., 
0.8 p.f. Steam pressure 140 Ib., 12 Ib. back 
pressure. 44 
240- kW. Turbo Alternator Set by W. H. ALLEN/L.D.M., | 21—V 
for 400/3/50. Speed 600 r.p.m. through reduction | 50—V 
gear. Steam pressure 150 Ib. sq. in., 5 lb. back 
pressure, or alternatively 200 lb. sq. in., 15 Ib 38 
back pressure. 3—VE 
Two 187}-kVA. Steam driven Alternator Sets by 4—VE 
BROWETT LINDLEY BRUCE PEEBLES, for 2—T!/ 
400/3/50, 4 wire. Speed 428 r.p.m. Designed for | 1—T/ 
use with steam at 180 lb. exhausting against | 8—ST 
7$ Ib. back pressure, utilising steam superheated 
150 deg. | 35—S 
150-kW. Steam engine driven Alternator Set by BELLISS | 
& MORCOM/HARLAND ENGINEERING, for | 
400/3/50, speed 428 r.p.m. Steam pressure 150 Ib., | 
460/500 deg. F. superheat. 
GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., = 
a LANE, LONDON, W.12. vail: 
Tel. : Shepherds Bush 2070 and 3264. 
STANNINGLEY, NR. LEEDS. LON! 


Tel. : Pudsey 2241. 
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FOR SALE | 





C. BARBER, LTD. 
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} 35 _STAINLESS STEEL BENDS, 


Two “ Hormann”’ 30 cm. Stainless Steel FILTER 
PRESSES. 
STORAGE BINS in stainless steel, cylindrical with 
covers. 40/12/14/10 gallons capacity 
Cannon Steam Jacketed Enamel-lined PANS, 10 and 25 
gallons All new and unused 
Doulton 25 gallon COPPERS with lids. New and unused. 
WELDED VESSELS of all types, in mild steel or stainless 
Fabricated to customers’ specifications 
c. BARBER LTD. 
‘| SILVERDALE GARDENS 
HAYES MIDDLESEX 


Telephone--—Hayes 2735/6 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL 

horticultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, 
medicinal, insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; 
established 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., ‘‘ INVICTA ’’ MILLS, BOW 
COMMON LANE, LONDON, E. TELEGRAMS: ‘‘ HILL- 
a BOCHURCH LONDON.’’ TELEPHONE 3285 
EAST. 


AND VEGETABLE 


STORAGE 
USED BOILER TANKS 
Wwe. specialise in 30 ft. 8 ft. diam. TANKS, each 9,000 


galls. capacity. 
READY FOR USE 
MADEN & McKEE LTD., 
317 PRESCOT ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 13. 


100 
CYLINDRICAL TANKS 
(250 to 850 galls.) 


OPEN “at — 


in. Plat 
STRONGLY CONSTRUCTED. 
MADEN & McKEE LTD., 
317 PRESCOT ROAD,-LIVERPOOL, 13. 


NEW CAST IRON FLANGED PIPING 
CLASS “ B.”’ 


10 in. bore—12 in. bore. 

Lengths 5 ft. to 18 ft. 

1,500 lengths in all 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
MADEN & McKEE LTD 

317 PRESCOT ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 13. 


FOR SALE 
44 VESSELS (PORCELAIN LINED), 6 ft. dia. by 
3 ft. 3 in. deep with conical base 2 ft. 6 in. deep. 
21—VESSELS, ditto, (BUT UNLINED). 
50—VESSELS (PORCELAIN LINED), 2 ft. 9 in. by 
3 ft. 9 in 
383—VESSELS, MILD STEEL, 3 ft. 2 in. dia. by 3 ft. 7 in. 
3—VESSELS (PORCELAIN LINED), 5 ft. dia. by 5 ft. 7 in. 
4—VESSELS (TILE LINED), 7 ft. dia. by 14 ft. 6 in. 


2—TANKS, MILD STEEL, 7 ft. dia. by 5 ft. 9 in. 
1—TANK, MILD STEEL, 7 ft. dia. by 8 ft. 3 in. 
8 So STEEL SEPARATORS, 4 ft. 4 in. by 


6 in. 
—< at Cradley Heath, Staffs. 
ADEN & MACKEE LTD., 
317 PRESCOT ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 13. 


TAINLESS STEEL VESSELS, 3 gallon capacity, no 
crevices, complete with handles and lids, ty 500 
available, enquiries for any number to BOX NO. C.A. 
154, FLEET STREET, 


3264, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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FOR SALE 





JACKETED INCORPORATORS, double “ Z"’ arms, 
double geared, power-driven tipping motion, with 
counterbalancing weights. 

3—Baker Perkins and Werner Jacketed MIXERS, screw 
tipping pattern, friction pulley drive, single 
geared, with double-fin type agitators. 

4—Gardner RAPID SIFTER MIXERS and MIXERS 
only, various sizes, one with brass fitted interior 
and glass-lined end plates. 


27—Various POWDER DRESSING or SIFTING 
MACHINES, totally enclosed, with barrels from 
80 in. long by 22 in. diam. to 120 in. long by 


30 in. diam., belt driven with collecting worm in 
hopper bottoms. 

4—Recessed Plate FILTER PRESSES, 30 in. 
70 plates in each, centre fed. 

2—Johnson FILTER PRESSES, 24 in. square, side feed 
and enclosed delivery, fitted 29 plates and 30 
frames. 

1—Johnson FILTER PRESS, 36 in. square, plate and 
frame type, double inlet and enclosed delivery 
ports 

Johnson Oil FILTER PRESS, Premier type, plates 
2 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 8 in., of which there are 45, with 
angle lever closing gear. 


square 


1—Johnson FILTER PRESS, 42 cast-iron plates, 32 in. 
square, centre feed. 

Steam-heated FILTER PRESS, Premier type, 32 in. 
square, with 30 recessed plates 

1—Johnson FILTER PRESS, 46 plates, 32 in. square, 
centre feed, bottom corner open delivery 

Wood FILTER PRESS, fitted 69 ribbed plates, 2 ft. 8 in. 

* square, with top centre feed and bottom enclosed 

delivery channel. 

1—24 in. and 1—30 in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR, self- 


balancing, swan-neck type, self-emptying bottom, 
belt driven. 

1—30 in. and 2—36 in. Ditto with enclosed motors, 400 

volts, 3-phase, 50 cycles. 

Cake CRUSHING MILL, 2-pair high, by 
Nicholson, for cake up to 3 in. thick, rolls 30 in. 
long, top with coarse teeth 9 in. diam., bottom, 
with finer teeth 12 in. diam.. 
5—sets A.A. CRUSHING ROLLS for linseed, cottonseed, 

etc., 48 in. long, belt driven, with feed hopper, side 
frames, baseplate and striking gear. 

Bennett Copper-built EVAPORATOR, 4 ft. diam. by 
4 ft. 6 in. high, steam-jacketed bottom, mounted 
on legs, with swan-neck vapour pipe and separate 
vertical! belt-driven vacuum pump 

“U "-shaped Horizontal MIXER, 7 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, 
3 ft. 3 in. deep, belt and gear driven, end outlet, 
square horizontal centre shaft with cast radial 
type mixing arms, last used for linoleum paste. 

8—5-roll REFINERS, fitted chilled iron, water-cooled 
rolls, 40 in. long, 16 in. diam., belt and gear driven 
with clutch drive suitable for motor, by Baker 
Perkins, Ltd. 

7 ft. Torrance Positive-driven EDGE RUNNER, 2 vertical 
Paint Pug Mills, 2-bar Disc Paint Grinding Mills, 
and 2 Horizont&l 40-gallon capacity Cox Pug 
Mills for paint. 

1—No. 1A Water-cooled CIRCULATOR MILL. 

1—4} Christy & Norris DISINTEGRATOR with 60 h.p. 
A.C. motor and starter. 

4—excellent VACUUM OVENS complete 
Pumps, trays and all belongings. 

2—18 in. KEK PLATE MILLS complete with feeders, 
delivery bins, motors and entablature. 

9—Worsam ROTARY PRESSES. 

—Manesty GRANULATORS. 


RICHARD SIZER, LTD. 
ENGINEERS, 
HULL. 
Telephone 31743. 


Heavy 


with Vacuum 





FOR SALE | 





MORTON, = aon WARD LIMITED, 
MILL, 
DOBCROSS, NR. OLDHAM, 
ANCS. 


Phone : Saddle wroth 437) 
INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


for 
ACKETED PANS in stainless steel or mild steel, with 
or without mixing gear 
a Rs peng ul or Vertical, 
eted, to requirements 


Jacketed or Un- 
Several in stock 


HYDRO. ‘EXTRACTORS in stock from 72 in. to 36 in., 
by BROADBENT and 42 in. by WATSON 
LAIDLAW, all electric, thoroughly reconditioned, 
complete with starters and guaranteed 

PUMPS. A large selection in stock, 2 in. to 6 in., new 
and second-hand. 

EK No. 3 GRINDING MILL, 18 in. beaters with 
1s hp motor, 400 3/50 CAMEO’ BALING 

MACHINE, size of bale 42 in. by 30 in. by 18 in., motorised 

400/350. Enamel-lined 30-gallon Jacketed VACUUM 

STILL. Enamel-lined single plate Jacketed Enclosed 

pn garg 20 in. diam. by 9 in. deep. Jacketed VACUUM 


OVE 4 ft. by 3 ft. by 5 ft. deep, door both ends. 
PRESSURE FILTER, 15 in. diam. by 3 ft. deep with 
50 filter plates. WERNER ** TIPPING PAN MIXERS, 
GARDNER MIXERS, ADCO 2 in. Stainless Steel VALVES. 
COMPRESSORS, VACUUM PUMPS, etc. DARTNALL, 
a HUMBERSTONE ROAD, PLAISTOW, LONDON, 


ROTATING PAN MIXER by ARTOFEX. Two PANS, 
47 in. diam. by 22 in. deep; 2-sack capacity. 
Human arm type blades. Fast and loose pulley 
drive. £100 ex-works. 

One Ditto by T. COLLINS, BRISTOL. Two PANS, 47 in. 
diam. by 24 in. deep; 2-sack capacity, with 
automatic feed. Chain drive to 5 h.p. motor. 
£85 ex-works. 

a & SON (eT NDON. LIMITED, 
STREET, LON E.14. 
TEL. EAST 1848. 





WANTED 





ACTORY, North-West Area, with ample and 
modern facilities for fat splitting, distilling, bleaching 
and pressing but lacking capital, would welcome contacts 
with firms in similar trade with available capita] but 
lacking facilities. Enquiries to BOX NO. C.A. 3265, 
eel ‘uememees AGE, 154, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 





SERVICING 





es GRINDING, MIXING and DRYING for 
e t 
THE CRACK PULVERISING MILLS LTD. 
Plantation House, 
Mincing Lane, 
London E.C.2. 


WET AND DRY GRINDING, Micronising, Grading and 
Mixing of Minerals and Chemicals for all trades. 
Also suppliers of ground zircon, sillimanite, fused silica, 
precision casting materials and a wide range of ground 


erals. 
W. PODMORE & SONS, LTD., 
SHELTON, STOKE-ON- TREN 7, 
Phones STOKE-ON-TRENT 2814 & 5475 
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SERVICING © — 
PULVERISING of every description of chemica! ang C0 
other materials for the trade with improved ills 
wharfage, and storage facilities. THOS. HILL-JONgs ¢ 
LTD., ‘‘INVICTA’’ MILLS, BOW COMMON LANE 
LONDON, E. TELEGRAMS : ** HILL-JONES, 
BOCHURCH LONDON.’’ TELEPHONE 3285 EAST, ERS 
LINERS 
AUCTIONEERS, » VALUERS, | Ete, 
DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYOY 
Ee Wustablished 1835). WALT 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of Imperi 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY OS 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 
Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central Manchester —EE— 
aes Fo 
° . T 
Advertise in 
| Gives 
M4 Is _ the 
The Chemical Age 
| Accey 
YEAR BOOK ||" 
Give: 
1954 Editi 
ition || « 
The r 
for wide coverage in Great aaa 
ainsi ‘i Send 
Britain and most countries Invit 
| | and 
overseas wherever chemistry Misc 
r 


is applied to industry. | 











May we 
quote for 


Complete Tar 
Plants, Tar Stills, 
Benzol Stills, Auto- 
claves,Vacuum 
Drying and 
Impregnating 
Plants, Jacket- 

ted Pans etc. 
and for all 
Steel Plate 
Work for 
Chemical Pro- 
cesses 


LEEDS & BRADFORD BOILER Co. Ltd. 
STANNINGLEY Near LEEDS 
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we 


‘| Imperial 
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COTTON BAGS 


LINERS for SACKS, BARRELS and BOXES 





WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON., LTD. 


Works, Bridge Road, 
London, 


Tower 
S.E.1 
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Decolorising CARBON 








ALL GRADES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
LOWEST PRICES 


Granular Carbon for Solvent Recovery. 
Regeneration of Spent Carbon. 


Write for samples and quotations 
FARNELL CARBONS LIMITED 
CONDUIT ROAD, PLUMSTEAD, LONDON, S.E.18 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Woolwich 1158 (2 lines) Scofar, Wol, London. 








F 
ALL TRADES 























ne Classified Advertising | 
THE CHEMICAL AGE 


| Gives direct and immediate penetration. 
Is the recognised liaison between buyer 
and seller. 
| Accepts advertisements up to first post 
on Tuesday for insertion in that week’s 
issue. 
Gives a reduced rate for more than three 
insertions and 


PULLS IN RESULTS 


The rates are 4d. per word (approx. 7 words 
| to a line) or 25/- per inch semi-displayed. 


Send your classified advertisements for 
| Invitations to Tender, Situations Wanted 
| and Vacant, Articles for Sale, and 
Miscellaneous Requirements to :— 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 


| BOUVERIE HOUSE, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 3212 (26 lines) 





Agents for the North of England are 








BENTAXES 


Organic Gelling and Dispersing Agents 
Specially developed for : 

PLASTICS, PAINTS, OILS, GREASES, WAXES, 
POLISHES, SOLVENT PAINT REMOVERS AND 
WATER PROOFING COMPOUNDS. 
Sample quantities available. Write for details:- 


THE WATFORD CHEMICAL CO., LIMITED, 


# 22-32 COPPERFIELD ROAD, LONDON, E.3. 


Tel: ADVance 2604 


THEMITALS yj 
Ls 


Messrs. Gordon & Martin, Ltd., 


2, China Lane, Piccadilly, Manchester 




















Empty Barrels & Drums 








(GENERAL AND EXPORT|| 
| COOPERS ] 
AND | 
| DRUM RE-CONDITIONERS| 








T.H.FIELDING &SONS LTD. 


KNOSTROP LANE, LEEDS 9 
Phone : 22675 & 26394 Branch Works at Hull 











available. 





PITCH PINE 


A wide range of sizes and qualities of this traditional timber are 
A specialised staff deliver a variety of specifications 
to all trades with continuity from ample stocks. 


MALLINSON & ECKERSLEY, LTD. 


(ROBERT BIBBY, F.C.A., Receiver and Manager) 


BROWN ST. (OFF WORSLEY ST.), SALFORD 3, LANCS. 
Phone: BLACKFRIARS 1474-7 


*Grams: BAYWOOD MANCHESTER 
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Succeed 
at 





THIRD PORT 








Factory Sites with or without river 
frontage. 


Raw Materials and Essential Supplies 
immediately available through local 
Industries. 


World-wide Shipping Services with 
direct access to inland waterways. 
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Gas-Burnt 


LIME 


for all purposes 
eee 








(Calcium Oxide) 


of the highest commercial quality, 
in lumps or in coarse powder form 


CRESOLS, PHENOL 











HIGH BOILING TAR ACIDS nee See 
i in Standard and Superfine grades to 
CRESYLIC CREOSOTE es meet most industrial requirements 
NAPHTHALINE, PYRIDINE eee 
MIRVALE CHEMICAL CO. LIMITED HES Agehts: DURHAM RAW MATERIALS, LTD., 


MIRFIELD, YORKS. Phone Mirfield 2157 1-4, Great Tower Street, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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FLUORINE COMPOUNDS— 


INCREASING USE IN INDUSTRY 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 26 September 199 


oz REFRIGERANTS 


| 
| 


- 


INSECTICIDES 


ANHYDROUS HYDROFLUORIC ACIl 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID - BORON TRIFLUORID 
BENZOTRIFLUORIDE - FLUOSULPHONIC ACII 


Now that the technical difficulties encountered in the manufacture off 
Fluorine compounds have been overcome, new fields of chemistry can 
be explored. Fluorine-containing refrigerants, plastics, insecticides an 
intermediates all show great industrial promise. The above-mentioned 
compounds are of value in the manufacture of such fluorinated materials, 
and are available in commercial quantities. Our research department 
would be pleased to advise on any technical queries regarding the use of 
Fluorine compounds 


furrria LG uex TING 


UR MEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


PIONEER IN THIS GHEMIGAL FIELD 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED - 37 DOVER ST - LONDON - 
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